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Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR OCTOBER, 


NOW READY, CONTAINS : 
ALONG THE PICTURED ROCKS. By D. D. Banta. Il 
lustrated. 
A ToEsees REMINISCENCE. By Philip Bourke Mar- 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES READE. 
Concluding Paper. By John Coleman. 

HEADSTRONG. A Story. By Elizabeth G. Martin. 

A SCHOOL WITHOUT TEXT-BOOKS. By S. H. M. Byers. 

IN AN ORCHARD. By F. N. Zabriskie. 

Ceres OF MODERN GREECE. By Eunice W. Fel- 


A LESSON IN HOCHDEUTSCH. A Story. By Caroline 
R. Corson. 
=o DIPLOMACY IN DICTIONARIES. By C. W. 
st. 


Also, a continuation of the Charming Serial Story, 

A WEEK IN KILLARNEY. By the author of ‘Molly 
Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ etc. And several chapters of Mary 
Agnes Tincker’s Serial, AURORA. 

Together with other Short Stories, Poems, and Articles 
of Interest upon Current Topics. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
25 Cents per Copy. $3.00 per Annum. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ASTRONOM Y. 


By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips, authors 
of ‘Astronomy,’ etc. With numerous illustrations. 
A Key to this work has been prepared for the use of 
teachers. 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof. William H. Greene, M.D., Editor and Translator 
of Wurtz’s ‘Chemistry.’ Fully illustrated. 
COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 


Physiology, and Hygiene. By Prof. John C. Cutter, B.S., 
M.D. With 140 illustrations. This work is nearly 
ready. 

All are bound uniform in style. 12mo. Half 

roan, cloth sides, $1.00 each. 





For terms for examination and introduction, address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia ; 
OR 


T. W. GILSON, 87 Franklin Street, Boston ; 
E. H. ELY, Iowa City, Iowa ; 
M. V. CALVIN, Augusta, Georgia ; 
B. K. BENSON, Austin, Texas. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


rter of Foreign Books, nt for the leading 
a Tauchnitz’s Britis 





a Paris 
wr Classics. Catalogue of stock 
mt always on hand, and new 


m assortme! 
from Paris and Leipzig a3 soon as issued. 
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books senate 





Authors, Teubner's Greek | 
mailed on de | 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 
By John Rae, M.A. Crown 8vo, &2. 

Mr. Rae's book is the first attempt that has been made 

of Socialism historical iy, with = fell aocoone of Gacec. 

nomic theories ad ced in their favor, and a careful and 


judicious estimate ar the various schemes in the light of a 
pe mens E et liberal social philosophy, without prejudice or 
class 


“A useful and ably-written book.”"—London Satur 
day Revtew. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1884. 

THE NATIVE RELIGIONS ,OF 
Mexico and Peru. By Prof. Albert Re 
ville. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Professor Reville has taken for his subject the religions 
of the Mexicans and Peruvians at the tiine of the Spanish 
Conquest, and describes the civilization, religious cus 
toms, monastic institutions of these races of the New 
World. His treatment of the theme is — and his 
torical rather than philosophical, and consequently 
adapted for general readers. 

QUEER STORIES FOR BOYS 
and Girls. By Edward Eggleston, author of 
‘Roxy,’ ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster, etc. 1 

vol., 12mo, #1. 

A series of twenty delightful tales in Mr. Eggkston’s 
happiest vein. 

STORIES BY AMERICAN 
thors. The Sixth Volume Contains: The 
Village Convict, by C. H. White. The Den- 
ver Express, by A. A. Hayes. The Misfor- 
tunes of Bro. Thomas Wheatley, by Lena 
Redwood Fairfax. The Heartbreak Cameo, 
by L. W. Champney. Miss Eunice’s Glove, 
by Albert Webster. Brother Sebastian's 
Friendship, by Harold Frederic. Handsome- 
ly bound in cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 

With hardly an exception, every American writer who 
is known as author of ,eoes short stories is represent 
ed in Scribner’s Stories by American —. Amos 
the contributors are: Miss oolson, Jam 
Stockton, Noah Brooks, N. P. witli, Mrs Frances = Honig 
son Burnett, J. S. of Dale, Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, H 
Bunner, F. D. Millet, George Parsons Lathrop, Mrs. Ce 


lia Thaxter, Bayard Taylor, and Brander Matthews. Send 
for a detailed list. 


MAP OF THE CHINESE EM- 
pire. Compiled from Native and Foreign 
Authorities. By 8. 
Colored and bound in a substantial 
cover. Price, $1. 

Reprinted from Dr. Williams's t work, ‘ Middle 
Kingdom,’ to supply the demand for a comprehensive 
map showing the scene of the hostilities between France 
and China. 

THE BOOK-BUYVER. A Monthly 
Summary of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture. Subscription, 30 cents per annum. 
Send for sample copy. 

‘The Book-Buyer’ is an honest, diligent, an capable 
expositor of current literature at a low an by 
reader abreast with the best works of 


and su an interesting miscellany ft inf wmation 
and Se “teas Wortd. , 


AU- 





For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, post paid, upon re 
ceipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





Wells Williams, LL.D. | 
cloth | 


‘ 


Malta W. O'VRS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


D. Appteton & Co. 


™ 


ATLAS OF FEMALE PELVIC 
Anatomy. By D. Berry Hart, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E., Lecturer on Midwifery and Dis 


eases of Women, School of Medicine, Edin 
burgh, etc. With Preface by Alexander J 
C. Skene, M.D., Professor of the Medical and 
Surgical Diseases of Women, Long INand 
College Hospital, Brooklyn. Large quarto, 
37 Plates with 150 Figures, and 89 pages de 
scriptive text. Cloth, $15.00 


DISEASES OF THE HEAR] 
and Thoracic Aorta. By Byrom Bramwell, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Lecturer on the Principles 


and Practice of Medicine and on Medical Di 
agnosis in the Extra-Academical School of 
Medicine, Edinburgh; Pathologist to the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, etc. TMlustrated 
with 226 Wood-Engravings and 68 Litho 
graph Plates—showing #1 Figures—in all S17 
Illustrations. 1 vol., Svo, TS) pages. Cloth, 
$8.00; sheep, £9.00. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL OF D/S- 
eases of Women and Uterine Therapeutics 
For Students and Practitioners. By H. Mac- 
naughton Jones, M.D., F.R.C.S.L and E., 
Examiner in Obstetrics, Royal University of 
Ireland; Fellow of the Academy of Medicine 
in Ireland, and of the Obstetrical Society of 
London, ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 410 pages. 188 
Illustrations. Cloth, $3.00 


MANUAL OF CHEMICAL EXA- 
mination of the Urine in Disease. With 
Brief Directions for the Examination of the 
most Common Varieties of Urinary Calculi. 
By Austin Flint, Jr.. M.D. Sixth Edition, 
revised and corrected. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


OSTEOTOMY AND OSTEOCLA- 
sis, for Deformities of the Lower Extremi 
ties. By Charles T. Poore, M.D., Surgeon to 
St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, New 
York. With numerous illustrations. 1 vol., 
Svo. Cloth, price $2.50. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


MR. LOWELL TO DR. HOLMES: 

A long m, addressed to Dr. O. W. Holmes 
by James Russell Lowell on the occasion of the 
Autocrat's seventy-fifth birthday, will appear in 
The Critic of September 20. 


The Critic of A 29 contained sand letters of 
oe ge to Holmes from sixty five well known 
Eng’ 


-~+.,% American authors, and the issue of Sept. 6 
om yr. 





10 conte @ SODY ; $3 a year. 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper its stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon, 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 4 — 


(No deviation.} 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. a 

A column (140 lines), 20 each insertion; with ———5 
choice of page, $27. oe 

A page (3 columns), $360 each insertion; with — — 
choice of position, $80. | 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
Serred position, when specified; where positions — 
are not specified,advertisements are classified as aa 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. — 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; $1,250, 
26 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,200 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


15 





*,* Copies of THE Nation 1 may be ‘procured in in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal uare ; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.: F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 





Domestic. 
2 YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and O 


ra Glasses, Telesco 
8co , Acoustic Cane for Deafness, ~y Micro- 


H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union § 
C ‘atalogues by enclosing stamp. E: Establ 


Cornets, ete. 
uare, New York. 
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MESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth "ave, = we 





Decoration. 


AJESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High class | 
M g 


Interior Decoration. us Fifth avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained G 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bo 
ANNETT INSTITU TE FOR YOUN c 
Ladies.—Family and Day School; full ome 28 
Teachers and Lecturers. The Thirty first Year will be 
gin Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1884. For Catal e and Cireu 
ae to Rev. GEzo. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Chester Square- 





OOD 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. } 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, 1M- 
£1 ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


r7700D MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
ete. 





Professional. 
2 )» NOCH ENIGST, 
at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spec falty of Commercial Col ections throughout Maine. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jersev 
Law Offices, Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


H. EMERTON, NEW HAVEN, 

. Conn., takes charge of the zodlogical collections 

of schools, colleges or scientific societies, and the build- 
ing, furnishing, and arrangement of museums. 


V ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
{Vi 3 utester Decoration and all Art- work 144 F 
ve., 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CoNNECTICUT, Hartford 
TEELE’S ‘BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cones teachers in all ; - eee 


term begins Sept. GEORGE W. STEELE. 





LACK HALL. "SCHOOL. —A family and 

Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 

instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. HARL*S G. BARTLETT, — 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Grove H 
TSS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.—Tes th year + gins september 
24. For circulars and full information aadress 
Iss MONTFORT. 








ConNECTICUT, Norfol 
OBBINS SCHOOL. —A Family School for 
day and boarding puptie, —— healthful, 
buildings new, apptiances first class. Thorough prepa- 
ration for College and advanced Fnglish course. 
ess Rev. J. W. Beaca, Prin. 


OME FOR YOUNG LADIES AT. 

tending Private or Special Schools.—Refer to 

Rt. Rev. br. Paddock and Rev. Dr. Edw E. Hale, For 
circulars, address A. H. HOYT, 16 Marlborough St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSTITUTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mochentedh. and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
Prancis A. WALKER, Fres 





MASSACHUSETTS, 

ISS PUTNAM. WILL OPEN THE 

nineteenth ¥ of . Family and a —_— 
for Young Ladies, ursday, September 25, t No. 
68 Marlborough Street. Special attention ¥ Ay little 
girls. Refers A _—- to Hon, Wm. M. Evarts,Prof. 
A. P. Peabody Comiesee) Mass.; Rev. Henry A. 
Coit, D.D., Winvinal St. Paul — Concord, N. H.; 
and many other eminent schol pectus sent on 
application to Principal. 





New York, April 10, 1876. 
My Dear Miss PUTNAM: 
I have always felt that my daughter’s schooling with 
op was of the = benefit to her, and have constant- 
iy commended thoroughness of your instruction, and 
e accuracy and attention which you require, and se- 
cure, on the part of your pup 
ot hile th the hoa on of useful knowledge must alwa 
a element in the — of out 
yet yt t ne and moral the 
chief care both a parents and teac' uring the Yea — 
=—— if ever, the mind is to be f. -—7 and 
er form: 
I am happy to concur, from my own observation, in the 
h estimate of your school, both for ins truction and 
training, which the most competent judgments of Bishop 
Eastburn and Dr. Peabody have so well expressed. 
Wishing you the continued prosperity which you well 
deserve, 
I am, yours very truly, 


Wm. M. Evarts. 
Miss M. Lovise PUTNAM, 
Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Newbury St. 
ISS WESSELHOEFT’S SCHOOL for 
Girls reopens Wednesday, Oct. ist, 1884. A 
limiteo number of boarding pupils received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston PI. 
EPARATION FOR THE JINSTI- 
tute of Technology, and general education of Boys. 

Private School. Fall Term ns Wednesday, September 
24. ALBERT HALe. 





HE C OTIS PLAC CE “SCHOOL offers both 

Preparatory and Advanced Instruction for Girls. 

The thirteentn cor beaine 8ept. 30th. For Circulars, 

address the ncipal, Mrs. MARTIN, The Schoolhouse, 
Otis Place, Brimmer Street. 





Fioripa, Lake Cit 
TATE MGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 
—Session begins Oct. ist and continues thirty-six 
weeks. Classical, Literary, Philosophical, Scientific. 
ne and Agricultural courses. Climate un- 
surpassed winter and summer. Pure lakes and oeauti- 
ful sha shade. ASHLEY D. al President. 


ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Cook C 
ORGAN PARK MILITAR Y ACADE- 
my.—A first-class Preparatory School for Boys. 
tor full ae send for Catal 
apt. Ep. N. Kirk T F ioorr, Depertatendent. 
ou Terre H 
OSE POL YTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
; — 3 O. _ THOMPSON, President. 
MARYLAND, Annapo! 
NNAPOLIS PEMA LE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Princ ipa assisted by 
able professors. : will reopen | September 1 
MARYLAND, Baltimore 
OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
Baltimore, No. 126 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore.— 
7 lar session of 1884-85 will open October the Ist. 
thorough course of three years’ instruction by _Lec- 
Goan Clinics, and practical work in Laboratory, Drug- 
room, and Infirmary. For Catalogues, one any further 
information, address the Dean of the 
ei. aaa D: . BOOKER, Dean, a Park yy 
YLAND, Catonavil 
a3 “TIMO THY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies reo eee September 17th. Principals, Miss M. 
CARTER an R. CaRTER. 
a Sandy Spring, near Washington. 
OCKLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
For circulars addrc ss 
HENRY C. HALLOWELL, A.M. (Yale.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndal 
UBURNDALE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
eight young boys. The mother will find here 
that home care and influence which she desires, cou pes 
with with faithful instruction. apply to JAMES BirD, A. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


_ Address the Dean. Epmunp H. BENNETT, L. LL.D. _ D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, 259 Boylston St. 
1A UNCY HALL SCHOOL. rand vapenation 
for the Massachusetts Institute of eae O 
a ; 


























pr ye For success of io prepsred 
cy pelt, erence is made to the Chairman and Secretary 
of the Institute Faculty. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
‘HE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 


preparatory and omemt course in English Studies 
and Modern Languages. . B. SEWALL, Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Dedham. 
INE CLIFF COTTAGE HOME AND 
Day School for Boys and Girls.—The next year will 
open Oct. 1, 1884. Address for circulars. 
_E. L. Ww. WILLSON, — 





MaSSaCHUSETTS, Gardn 
7. GARDNER SEMIN TARY —A 
school of languages for zoums ladies, begins 
its secend : year Sept. 24. For further intormation ad- 
dre Mrs. AURELIA BURRAGE, Gardner, Mass. 





Ma: SACHUSETTS, Great Barrington, Berkshire Co. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A_ SE- 
lect family school for boys. Address 
H. J. VAN LENNEP, D.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 

ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F Young 
Women. Established in 1869. J.C. Parsons, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S” HOME SCHOOL for 


Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 23. . 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. New year begins 16th 
September. Early application Gestpante to secure rooms. 
Address for information ILLIAM Ev 7, 
r. 











MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Stoc! 
B? YS AND YO UNG “WEN PRIVATE- 
ly fitted for College. Conditioned or rejected can- 
didates coached, summer or winter. F. HOFFMANN. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewa 
OWARD COLLEGLA TE ’ Institute.— 


Board: and Day ie for Girls and Yo 
Women. Sdntes thee Princi _ 





HELEN McG1 Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston aw and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, Englan 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worceste 
READ INS TITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Address Rev. Joun G. MULHOLLAND, LL.D. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

CHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ing, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.—The ninth year 
of this school will begin on Monday, 29th September, and 
will continue until June, 1885. Circulars can be obtained 
at the Museum, or of any of the principal picture dealers 
It is pro ito open a special course of instruction in 
decorative work. This course may be taken separately or 
in connection with the regular course. Students who 
take it will be expected to attend on four afternoons in 
the week. They will also have access to the school and 
the museum for study in the morni They will have 
weekly lectures in the elements, the history, and the the- 
ory of decorative design, and special drawing classes, in 
which they will be instructed in ornamentation, graphi- 
cally and historically, with practice in the drawing and 

design of decoration both in form and color. 
Application should be made immediately to the SEC 
» * SCHOOL OF DRAWING and PAINTING, 


STARY 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. tata 

iy ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
d —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon dipioma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit ; we and healthful 
For catalogue address Lieut. H, A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 





Missovr!, St. Louis. 7 
LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WASH 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply to 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 
NEW HaMpPsmire, Portsmouth. 
WE ELEVENTH YEAR OF MISS A. 
C. Morgan’s well-known School for Young La- 
dies wili commence September 24, 1884. Early applica- 
tion is desirable. 





New Jersey, Freehold, near Long Branch. 

REEHOLD INSTITUTE.—41ST 
year begins Sept. 9. Military drill. Prepares 
for Princetor, Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. Send for 

Catalogues to Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal. 
New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S —— and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 

dies and Children will reopen September 17. 


New JeEnsey, Morristown. : . ; 

WY TSS £. ELIZABETH DANA RE- 

/ opens the Seminary at Morristown, N. J.,Sep- 

tember 23. Resident native French teacbeis. Superior 

teacters of Vocal and Instrumental Music. Art teacher, 

Q@. H. McCord, A.N A. Board and tuicion in Evelish and 
French, g500 per annum, Circulars on application. 





New JERSEY Newton. 4 : _- 
OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.— YOUNG 
boysa specialty. Location high (750 feet), healt) y, 
homelike, beautiful. Rudiments, business, academic. 
College pr paiatory, music. gymussium. Grounns 15 
acres. Kiding dep-rtment, with horses and children’s 
ponies. Cetalogues free with nighest endorsements. 
JogrL WILson, A.M., Princ'pal. 





New Jersky, Somerville, Somerset Co. 
THE SOMERVILLE SEMINAR Y.—A 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Misses. Beautiful and healthful location. Reopens 
Sept. 17tn. Miss EmMa L. Paxsons and Miss Laura H. 
FEVRE, Principals. 
NEw YORK City, 26 West Forty-third Street. . 
LIMITED SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
combining the advantages of private tuition 
with those of class companionship. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard, Yale, and other leading Colleges or 
scientific Scnoois. Phvsical training; hot lunch; all 
advantages. Autumn term begins september 29th. A 
few boarding pupiis taken. Hotuapay & TUPPER. 





NEw YORK Ciry, *o. 20 W. 43d 


St. 
ARTHUR H. CUTLER’S SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. 
Mr. Cutler will be at the Schoolhouse after Tuesday, 
September 16. 
Autumn term begins Wednesday, September 24. 


New Yorr Crry, 43 W. 80th St. ~ 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
« Yreopens September 25. Principal now at home. 


New York CITy, 711 and 713 5th Ave. (just below 
Central Park and opposite Dr. Hall's Church). 
ALLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
i Brown’s English, French, and German Boarding 
and Day School will reopen Monday, Sept. 20, 1884 


New York City, 450 Madison Avenue 

] RS. J. A. GALLAHER WILL RE 
4 open her French Protestant Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, Wednesday, October 1, at 450 
Madison Avenue, corner 50th Street. A thorough French 
education. The highest standard in the English branches 
maintained. Classical preparation for College examina 
tions. German, Italian, Drawing, Music taught by the 
best masters. 

A separate and limited class for little boys. 


New York City, 8 E. Forty-seventh St: eet. 
7 HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
will ———- Monday, Sept. 29. Preparation for 
Four boarders V. Dasyey, Principal. 


New York City, Nos.6 and 8 Rast 53d St (Cen 

tral Park), between Madison and 5th Avenues 

17*S. SYLVANUS REED'S BOARD- 
4 ing and Day School fur Young Ladies. 

The success and reputat.‘on of this school for twenty 
years is due, with God's blessing, to its own merits and 
to that" Eternal vigilance hich ts the price of safety.” 
It is supported by that clase of citizens who demand 
and appreciate the best educational advantages and 
fidelity to the true interests of their children. 

Each year brings it nearer to the Idea: of ita founder 
and it has lately been relieved from the peril of depend 
ing for existence upon the tenure of a single life. The 
standard of the Collegiate Department for the coming 
} ear bas been materially raised. While the class rooms 
are in charge of ladies as heretofore, the staff of tn 
structors has been greatly reinforced by professional 
talent, men of distinction in the respective branches 
assigned to them. 


College. 


Dr. Labberton will give his time exclusively to class 
instruction in this schoo! in the Departments of History 
and Historical Literature. 


Dr. Wm. H. Carpenter, of Columbia College, will have 
charge of English Grammar, Rhetoric, Critical Litera- 
ture Composition, and Philology. 


Prof. Porret retains charge of the Frencn Depart 
ment. 


Dr. Bowen, School of Mines, retains classes in Cnemis 
try and Physics, and Prof. Godyear of Fine arta. 


Prof. Rees, Columbia College, and Miss Edgerton have 
charge of Astronomy. 


Prof. John Fiske, of Harvard, will give thirteen lec 
tures upon History of the American Revolution. 


Latin, French, German, Mathmatics, Psycbology, and 
Logic will ve in charge of the same abie teachers as 
heretofore. Mrs. Keed will be aided by Miss Meta D. 
Huger as Vice-Principal, a lady weil known as compe 
tent to fill this new office. 


Resident teachers speak the French and German lan 
guages with purity. 


Pupils prepared for examinations of any class in Co 
lumbia or otner colleges. 


Special students are admitted to any or allof the 
courses without examination. 

The Primary and Preparatory Departments will be 
continued under the same teachers. The twenty-first 
school year begins October 1, 1854 


New YorK Ciry, 148 Madison Avenue 
VIPS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALK 
d er’s English and French School for Young La 
dies and Little Girls will reopen Monday, September Lv 
Home werk not required of pupils under fourteen and 
greativ reduced for the Senfor classes. Address until 
Sept. 15, Mrs. J. J. ROBERTS, Cottage City, Mass. 


New YorK Ciry, 82 E. 45th St rae 
(ae OF- MINES PREPARATOR} 
x School.—J Woodbridge Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Princ 
pal. Tutroductory to all scientific Colleges. Thorow h 
education in English and Modern Languages. So pri 
mary department; no commercial course. Daily ses 
sion, 9a. M.tulP.M. Reopens Oct.1. Circulars on ap- 

plication. 


) 


New York Cry, 315 West 57th St 
7AN NORMAN INSTITI EK FOR 
Ladies. Pounded 1087 Reopens Uct.? 
> 








New York CITY, 38 West 59th St. 5 

OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DR. 
J.Sachs reopens Monday, September 1ith. Tho- 
rough preparation for colleges (especially Johns Hup- 
kins, Harvard. Yale, Columbia, and Cornell) and scien- 
tific schools; tully organized business course. nch 
and German form important features of regular scheme 
of instruction. NEW BUILDIN 3, perfect in sanitary ar- 

rangements. Large and well-equipped gymnasium. 


New York City, 106 West 42d St. : 
OLUMBIA INSTITUTE.—Edwin Fow- 
ler, A.B., Piincipal. Collegiate, Commercial, and 
Primary Departments; Gymnasium; Military Drill. 
Boarders received. Catalogues on application. Re- 
opens Sept. 24tb. 








New York City, 46 East 58th Street. . 

V TSS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
l reopens her School for Young Ladies and Misses 
not under ten years of age, Oct. 8. Classes for adults 
after January 5. Thorough preparation for college ex 
aminations. Advanced c in History of Art, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History of 
Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Norris. 
All teachers of English and Mathematics college gradu 
ates. Unusual advan for Modern Languages and 
Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12. 


New York Crry, 146 E. 35th St. 
M TSS BAXTER REOPENS HER PRI- 
Oct. Ist. Application to 





vate Class in Englishand French for Girls on 
th St. after September 15th. 





r and Mme,¥ a * b 
ips. 
NEw Yors, Fishk!lionm/” Vusun. : . 
OME SCHOCaL FOR CHILDREN 
under 14 years. —Miss B. Seaman and Mrs. L 


8. Wood, Principels. Languages taught by the Sau- 
veur method. heference to Professor Sauveur. Bur 
lington, Vt. Fall term ime Sept. 176D, 1884. Address 
Principais, P.O. Box 208, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
"New York, Florida, Orange County. 
S. SEWARD INSTITUTE.—Opens 
* its 38th year Sept. 10th. Special atter tion will 
be paid to preparation for College, Commercial or sci 
entific Schools. 
New YORK, Salem. : 
7. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors 


7 New York, Suspension Rridge. 
Fé VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares | 
the Universities, etc. Terms, (0) per annum 
Wicrrep H. Mcwro, A.M., President 





for 


——New Your, Utica s ggpeeminnnel 

| J 4S, PIATLS SCHOOL for YOUNG 
d Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early 


New York. West New Brighton, S&S L 
Yas AUSTIN'S SCHOOL 
reopen Sept. 18 Rector: Rev. Alfred G. Morti 
mer (Univ. of London); Assistants: Kev. G. F. Cranston 
(Brown); Rev S. Lassiter (Princeton): Mr. W. F. 
Kees (Christ Church, Oxford, with Honors); Mr. A. V. 
Paton (Trinity Coll, Oxford) and * 


PENNSYLVANIA, Jermantown, 
ADAME ¢ LEMENTS SCHOOL 
4 (1857-884) for young ladies and little giria 
27th year begins Sept. iS Miss BE. CLEMENT, Principal 
Miss Virginia WILKE, Associate Principal 
PENNSYLVaNIA, Philadelphia, 1.50 Pine Street 
ISS ANABLE'S Engiish, French, ana 
German Boarding and Day School for Y 
The thirty sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1SS4 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia Avenue 
Chestnut Hill 

RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS ana Mis 
P Bell's English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept 21 


4 “ung La 
dies 


Norwest 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 


Vf *. G MARTIN S DAY) SC £46 
4d No. 3003 Locust St., opens Sept. 18 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeitphia 
SMITH AND BR. S 


tha ~' MISSES L. 4 


Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day school for Young 


Ladies and Chitcren will reopen September 04, i884, at 
ISSS Chestnut Street 
WashINeTon, D.C... 1906 17th St. cor, Massachu 


setts Ave., vicinity of Scott Circle 
7 RENCH AND ENGLISH FAMZi ) 


and Day School for Young ladies and Lith 
Girls, under the direction of Mra Lo Po Meposatp and 
Mise anna Friis 
The next school year begins Sept. M4, ISS4 Berlite 
method used in French 
Travel class will leave for Rurope June, ISSA 
GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Rarlinge 
is HILNEN’S B8ovarding S 
Young Ladies. Address HG Hitaes, Bow 


Raltimore, Md 
Preparation for Harvard 


and other Colleges.—F. Ro Humphreys, bioD 
reading with candidates for the 
more and Entraoce examinations and has one vacancy 
There will be two vacancies 
September For circulars address 


te Dhow 
September Soph 


for resnutent pupils in 


F. R. HeMrurers, 199 W. Chester Park 


Bostos, August, ISS4 


C WARLES W. STON, 


TUTOR POR HARVARD 


OS Chestnut Street, Boston 


| i VO! DESIRE TO BECOM i 
teacher of Flocution send for ciroular of Boston 
School of Elocution 

K. Fores 
Boston, Mass 


BROCK WAY TEACHERS AGENCY. 
>) Times Buthiing, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing vear 
( “ENTLEMEN WI/SHING TO PLAC! 
7 mocherless daughters in a family of ladies, where 
they will be suitably cared for and educated, can ad 
dreas “ W. F. T.." Post-office, Boston, Maas 
Unquestionable references given and required 


GRAND RAP WICH 


/ Business College offers special induceme 
Send for College Journal 


GOLD MEDA! RIS, 2 
BAK! 


W aLTEeR 
149 A Tremont St 


4 


Try. 


KS 


r 4 P . 
breaksasi Cocoa. 
Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 

from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


fimes 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub 


jects 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


COMMUNITY CANNED GOODS, 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Poul- 
try packed under the best conditions, and free from 
adulteration Orders now received for Fail shipmen* 
Price-list sent on application. Address ONEIDA CO 
MUNITY (Limited), Community, N. Y. ) 

o 


rri- 
.e support 
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FOREIGN CARPETS. 


Joun H.PRAy,Sons & Co. 


Have opened all their Fali Styles of Carpeting, including many specialties, se- 


lected by one of the firm in the English and Continental markets, which have 


been secured as private for this country. 


Their importations include 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 
ENGLISH WILTONSANDBRUSSELS, 
SAXONY RUGS AND CARPETS, 
PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS, 
INDIA RUGS AND CARPETS. 


Prices Lower than Ever Before. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, RETAILERS, 


——- = 


By John Earle, M.A. 
83 cents. 


12mo0, cloth, 75 cents net; by mail 


“ It is the best popular summary that we possess of An- 
glo-Saxon literature.’’— Nation. 


In the same Series: 
Slavonic Literature. 


By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 


*8 cents. 


Angiv Saxon Britain. 


By Grant Allan. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; by mail 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; by mail 83 
cents. 


If study and research and the books that spring fron. 
them are an index of interest, then the interest of the 
English people in their ancestors is increasing. The la- 
test of these books and, in respect to definiteness of alm 
concise treatment, and clear conclusion,the best is this ot 
Mr. Allan.”"—The New York Observer. 





Other Volumes tn the Same Series : 
CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. 
Uniform with above 90, cents net: by mail, $1. 
ROMAN BRITAIN By Rev. H. M. 


Searth. Uniform with above, 75 cents net; by mail, 
83 cents. 


NORMAN BRITAIN. 
M.A. 
cents. 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, New York. 


’ 


sy William Hunt, 


Uniform with above, 75 cents net; by mail, 83 


JECORD OF POLITICS and Politicians 
1 in the United States, 1865-1882: An analytical in- 
dex to the Nation for that period (with oecasional paral- 
‘el references to McPherson’s Politica! Handbooks and 
her sources), This index supplements the chiefly lite- 
index to the Nafion published in 1880. Valuable to 
ibraries, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 
(Purchasers will please remit with order; ac- 
‘annot be opened.) Address PuBLIsHER of the 

x 704, New York City. 


558 and 560 Washington St., Boston. 





Anglo-Saxon Literature. ‘Teachers and Students 


SHOULD EXAMINE 


I. A HIGH-SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. By H.C. G. BRANDT, 
Professor of German in Hamilton College .$1 50 


A READER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Edited with notes by W. H. ROSENSTENGEL, 
Professor of German in the University of Wis- 


II. 


DRL A knccviciswauen oeudavkelecde nase oeenn 1 50 
| Ill. TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION 
FRANCAISE. Edited for the Use of Students 





in French, with explanatory and critical notes 
by Professors T. F. CRANE and 8S. J. BRUN, with 
introduction by President A. D. WHITE. .$1 50 


POLITICS. An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Constitutional Law. By WILLIAM 


IV. 


W. CRANE and BERNARD MOSES. 8vo, 
NG Ete s 4 does deme eae RTE Ae 5 
“ OUTLINES OF ROMAN LAW. Comprising 


1 "‘etoric Growth and General Principles. 
Wh. 


By 
“feopy, Ph.D., Professor of History 


and 2} wuu.-. ‘ence in the University of 
Ps vnc c teens cascdadecudovsncsices 50 
VI. SCIENCE LADDERS. EDITED BY N. 


D’ANVERS, author of * History of Art. 

A series of readers planned to teach the great 
laws of nature in language simple enough to be in- 
telligible to every child who can read. The vol- 
umes, while purely elementary, aim at awakening 
the powers of observation and reasoning. 

1. Forms of Land and Water. 2. A Story of 
Early Exploration. 3. Vegetable Life. 4. Flower- 
less Plants. 5. Lowest Forms of Water Animals. 

6. Lowly Metal and Armor-Wearers. 

The set, complete in six volumes, square 16mo, 
illustrated, boards, each, 50c. Or the six volumes 
bound in one, cloth extra, $1 50. 

*,* Putnam’s Educational Catalogue sent on ap- 
jlication. Copies of Text Books sent for examina- 
ion on receipt of half the price. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 und 29 W. 23d Street, New York. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of every 
Description. 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
g@” Catalogues free on application. 


‘MELODIES OF 





October Atlantic, 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE, 
Contains : 


IN WAR TIME. XIX.-XX. 8S. Weir Mitchell. 
THE BATTLE OF LAKE GEORGE. Francis Parkman. 
AVE. A Poem. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


RELATION OF FAIRIES TO RELIGION. Elizabeth Ro- 
bins Pennell. 

MINOR SONGSTERS. Bradford Torrey. 

THE MIGRATIONS OF THE GODS. William Shields Lis- 
comb. 

SOUTHERN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Charles Fors- 
ter Smith. 

Other Stories, Poems, Reviews, and Contributors’ Club. 


35 Cents a Number ; $4.00 a Year. 





NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAY- 


ard Taylor. By Marie Hansen-Taylor and 
Horace E. Scudder. With three Portraits of 
Mr. Taylor, and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 


The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most remark- 
able in American history. A famous traveller and writer 
of books of travel,a successful novelist, a critic of un- 
usual ability and discrimination, a poet whose great and 
varied achievements the world does not even yet justly 
appreciate, and a diplomatist—the story of his life as told 
in these volumes is of singular interest. Mr. Taylor’s let 
ters furnish largely the materials for the work, and gene- 
rous selections from them are incorporated in the narra- 
tive. 


A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS 
and Boys. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Holi- 
day Edition. With Illustrations by F. S. 
Church. 1 vol., 4to, beautifully printed and 
attractively bound, $2.50. 

The Wonder-Book contains classic myths and legends: 
The Gorgon’s Head, The Golden Touch, The Paradise of 
Children, The Three Golden Apples, The Miraculous 
Pitcher, and The Chimera. 

This Holiday Edition of the Wonder-Book is made pecu- 
Uarly attractive by many illustrations from designs by F. 
S. Church, and the book cannot fail to be in great demand 
for holiday and birthday gifts. 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA- 
tists.—The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. In three vol- 
umes, 8vo. The set, $9.00. Large-paper Edi- 
tion, $12.00. 

These are the first volumes of a handsome library edi- 
tion of the works of the Elizabethan Dramatists. Mr. A. 
H. Bullen, an intelligent and careful student of the litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan period, has prepared the plays of 
Marlowe for publication. 


VERSE. Lyrics 
Selected from the Poetical Works of Bayard 
Taylor. 1 vol., 18mo, vellum, $1.00. 

Many of the lyrics scattered through Bayard Taylor’s 
poetical works are delightfully musical. A selection of 
these is printed in very tasteful style in a little volume, 
bound uniform with Mr. Aldrich’s * Friar Jerome,’ form- 
ing a beautiful gift-book. 


TEXT AND VERSE. Selections 
from the Bible and from the Writings of 
John G. Whittier, chosen by Gertrude W. 
Cartland. In dainty binding. 1 vol., 18mo, 
75 cents. 

A verse from the Bible, and a stanza of similar charac- 
ter from Mr. Whittier’s Works are arranged together for 
each day. The spirit of Mr. Whittier’s poetry renders 
this association altogether harmonious, and the little 


book furnishes a series of stimulating and consoling 
thoughts for the whole course of the year. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Miffiin ©& Co., 
BOSTON. 
11°East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Week. 


A Goop many Republicans are trying to forti- 
fy themselves in their support of Blaine by not 
reading the Mulligan letters; but no voter can 
honestly, and with a proper sense of his duty 
to his country, neglect any published informa- 
tion as to a candidate’s character which is shown 
to be sufficiently weighty to have affected the 
judgment of a large number of intelligent and 
honorable men. No one ought to vote next 
November without having examined the 
charges against Blaine in the light of the 
evidence against him; and this evidence, it 
must be remembered, is not letters written 
about Blaine, or written to him, but his own 
letters. This makes the charges against him 
more serious and solid than any ever before 
made against a Presidential candidate. No 
charge against such a candidate has ever before 
been based on his own correspondence and ac- 
counts. It is therefore every voter’s duty to 
examine it, carefully comparing the letters 
with each other, and with Blaine’s statements 
in Congress. 











We should like to have seen the faces of 
Messrs. Hoar, Hawley, and Dawes when the 
‘coyote cry of Mulligan, Mulligan,” reached 
them on Monday. What are they going to do 
about it? Will they go on explaining that 
everything is all right, that personally they are 
convinced of Mr. Blaine’s honesty, and that if 
he gave an ugly-looking reason for a doubtful 
public act it was simply because he really had 
a perfectly honest reason in reserve? What 
has Mr. Hawley to say about these new revela- 
tions of the way in which his candidate 
has ‘‘connected his private business with his 
public business” ? Does he still regard it all 
as a ‘“‘ hasty thing,” and is he any more sorry 
than he was that Mr. Blaine allowed himself to 
do it? Probably all three of these defenders 
will go on defending still. They will claim 
that these letters are merely a fresh instalment 
of the same old slander, and are of no worse 
character. In that they will be entirely right. 





Any man who could accept the first letters as | 


innocent, ought to have no trouble in disposing 
of these. The tone and character are the 
same in all. They show that the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency used the Speaker’s 
chair as a stock-jobbing office for his private 
gain, that he told falsehoods about his transac- 
tions whenever it was necessary to do so to con- 
ceal them, and that he was smart enough to 
make a fortune out of the business. For all 
persons who like that sort of a candidate Mr. 
Blaine is just the sort of candidate they have 
liked from the first, and will continue to like 
to the end, no matter how many more letters 
Mulligan and Fisher may have in reserve. 





Mr. Hamilton Fish has written to the World 
correcting its statement of Saturday, that he 


| such antipathy 


his ‘‘want of concurrence as to the wisdom and 
policy of some parts of his administration” of 
the State Department. We presume, however, 
that after reading the remainder of the Mulli 


nation into Democratic hands,” 
as he reiterates the expression of the ‘‘ great re 
spect for Governor Cleveland which he sincere- 


tone and conduct of his administration of the 
State Government.” pare 

Mr. Blaine’s decision to take the stump for 
himself was announced simultaneously with the 
publication of the new bat@h of Mulligan let- 
ters. He is now on his way to Ohio and Indi- 
ana. It has been hoped by his friends that his 
visit to Ohio would dispel the apathy which 
afflicts the Republicans of the Western Re- 
serve. His entry into the State has been 


tion being to have him go first upon a 
private visit to Mrs, Garfield, and after that to 


heir, Can he, in the face of these new letters, 
appear upon the stump anywhere? In all 
probability hecan. A man who, with his re- 
cord, had the stupendous audacity to become 
a candidate for the Presidency, is not likely to 
shrink from anything. Yet we doubt if his 
friends will venture to bring him to this city, 





There are some very stirring campaign mot- 
toes in the new Mulligan letters which are not 
likely to be deadheads in the enterprise, as 
there are various channels in which they may 
prove useful. The old injunction ‘to keep 
my name quiet” is now reinforced with: ‘I 
note what you say about the importance of my 
keeping all quiet here.” ‘‘No one will ever 
know from me that I have disposed of a single 
dollar in Maine.” ‘‘I have endeavored in 
writing not to be indelicate.” ‘* It will be in my 
power to ‘cast an anchor to the windward’ in 
your behalf.” ‘‘I will make it all right with 
you.” ‘I will sacrifice a good deal to geta 
settlement.” ‘‘ Pray let me know what I am 
to expect.” ‘‘ Burn this letter.” 





Tammany has given its consent to support 
Cleveland in precisely the way that all friends 
of Cleveland, as the candidate of good govern- 
ment, most heartily desired. The old story of 
objections to him is told over again in the ad- 
dress, and no man can read it and not feel 
new respect for the candidate who excited 
in such a quarter. It is 
that Kelly and his associate 


very evident 


| leaders have been brought to the support of 


the party ticket, not by any yielding to their 
demands for ‘‘terms,” but by the force of party 
discipline and pressure. The only alternative 
was to go out of the party, and they 


| are too shrewd politicians to make that mis- 


was not going to vote for Blaine, by saying | 


that he ‘‘expects” to vote for him in spite of 


take. Their action means simply that they 


cepted. The removal of the confirming power 
from the Aldermen has greatly lessened the 


opportunities for ‘‘ deals” with the Republi 


| cans, and we apprehend that the sum total of 
gan letters published on Monday, Mr. Fish will 
see reason to change his iatention, in spite of | 
his dislike of ‘‘ putting the Government of the | 


particularly | 


the Tammany defection this fall will be the 


contingent which Grady is able to lead away 


to Butler. 


Judge West, the blind man eloquent of 


, tertai i hi lof tl 1| Ohio, who nominated Blaine in the Chicago 
y entertains, and his approval o re general | ,, 
# PI E |} Convention, made a defence of the Little Rock 


bond transaction in Brooklyn on Thursday 
night, and the 7ridune suppressed every word 
of it, as usual. It is altogether the weakest 
defence which has been made by anybody, 
and is only explainable on the ground that 
nobody has read the evidence to the Judge 
Nobody have reminded him, 
either, of the remarkable prediction which 


seems to 


| he made in his nominating speech, and to 


| grave.” 


d . | when the history of the present 
planned as dramatically as possible, the inten- | 


ee rai ‘ ~ | lar interest, of a particular class 
take the stump in his familiar rdle of Garfield's 


which his descendants wall point with pride 
campaign is 
candidate } 
** Not the representative of a particu 
Send the 
great proclamation to the country labelled 
‘The Wal.-Street Candidate,’ and the hand of 
resurrection would not fathom his November 


written. ‘* Who shall be our “he 


asked. 


He little thought when he said that 
that the only prominent business men in this 
city to hail Mr. Blaine’s nomination with de 
light would be Jay Gould, Cyrus W. Field, 
and Russell Sage, 


The accession of Dorsey to the list of sup 
porters of Blaine in the character of an in 
dignant morslist is very droll, but not more so 
than the accession of the Rev. E. D. Winslow, 
of Ayres, to which the 
Advertiser calls attention. Winslow’ was 
a Methodist minister of a speculative turn 
in Boston some seven years ago, who fled after 
committing extensive forgeries, and made good 
hisescape. He is now editor of a paper called 
the Herald, in Buenos Ayres, and even at that 
distance feels the influence of Blaine’s mag- 
netism, and is disgusted by the “ holier-than- 
thou” afr of the Independents, on whom he 
thus severely comments ; 


Buenos Boston 


‘* There is anotherclass of persons in Ameri 
can politics, found in both parties, but chiefly 
in the Republican party, whose badge is in- 
scribed with the legend, ‘I am more holy than 


thou'—mere political Chadbands, whose 
sanctimonious professions they count 
will pass current; men who assume 


will give an open support to Cleveland, but | 


that if a good opportunity offers to ‘‘ knife” 
him without danger of discovery it will be ac- 


superior virtue because they never stole 
what they could not reach, who have found it 
easy to be virtuous in politics, having had no 
chance to be otherwise . . The Massa- 
chusetts Independent (?) movement has its 
origin among these political Pharisees. We 
know these men thoroughly, individually and 
politically, and they are inflated frauds.” 

Whereupon the Adrertiser intimates that if 
Winslow will come back to the United States, 
some of the Independents will make an appli- 
cation of the ‘‘holier-than-thou ” principle to 
him personally which will still further illus- 
trate their methods, but will probably also 
give him a home in the Concord State Pri- 
son. One thing which makes the support 
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of Blaine so attractive to the notorious 
financial rascals is, that it gives them a chance 
to affect great alarm about the national cbas- 
tity, and about ‘‘the home,” in case Cleve- 
land should be elected. Such another chance 
of appearing virtuous will probably never 
offer itself to them, and the season closes for 
them early in November. 





Mr. Henry C. Bowen, in the Independent 
last week, had a leaded article advocating ‘‘the 
great principles of morality,” and denying that 
he had ‘‘made a bargain,” or would be ‘‘bought 
to support James G. Blaine, or any other man 
of that sort.” So he is going to ‘‘ support” ex- 
Governor St. John. He proposes, too,as the best 
test of what a man really is, ‘‘an inspection 
of his private character.” He does not say, 
however, who the ‘‘inspectors”’ are to be, and 
who is toinspect the inspectors themselves. 
Nor does he make any provision for the pro- 
tection of other people than the candidate— 
innocent women, for instance—from being in- 
cluded in the inspection which he is to undergo. 
In fact, the scheme, as at present propounded, 
seems to us a trifle vague. In James G. 
Blaine’s case the inspectors were saved all 
trouble by documentary evidence furnished 
by himself. So, also, when Mr. Bowen was 
last inspected as a moralist and teacher, the 
work was facilitated by his written contract 
with Jay Cooke & Co. to lend his ‘‘edi- 
torial columns” to help them sell their 
Northern Pacific bonds, many of which and 
much stock he received in compensation. In 
fact, he was no deadhead in the enterprise, and 
found many channels in which he was useful. 
We are glad to hear from him that he “ will 
not be bought” this time, but he must feel 
much sympathy with Blaine. 





Mr, H. H. Hadley, the reputed author of the 
Morey letter, has been on the witness stand for 
some days testifying in a law-suit involving the 
question of his compensation for services in 
procuring testimony to prove that the letter 
was genuine. Being asked whether he had 
formed any opinion, as the result of his inves- 
tigations, whether it was a genuine letter or 
not, he declined to answer. He seems to be 
endowed with as fine a sense of humor 
as the culprit who, being required by the 
Judge to plead guilty or not guilty to an 
indictment for pig stealing, said: ‘‘Howcan I 
tell, your honor, till I have heard the evi- 
dence?” Mr. Davenport, in his pamphlet, says 
that such forgeries as that of the Morey letter 
are not punishable by law. We suppose he is 
right, but it is to be hoped that contempt of 
court is punishable, and that such a solemn 
mockery as this man Hadley has been mak- 
ing of the forms of civil procedure may meet 
its due reward, even if the forgery of the 
Morey letter remains unwhipped of justice. 





The review which the 7imes-Democrat (New 
Orleans) gives of the industrial and educational 
condition of the Southern States from the Po- 
tomac and the Ohio to the Rio Grande shows a 
continuing growth and prosperity in that sec- 
tion. Last September it’ was shown by that 





paper that the assessed wealth of the twelve 
States embraced within the limits mentioned 
above had increased since the census year, 
which was the beginning of a new era in the 
material improvement of the South, over $640, . 
000,000—an average annual increase of more 
than $160,000,000. If the figures for the past 
year secured by the Times-Democrat can be re- 
lied upon, this great prosperity has not been re- 
tarded by the financial troubles which have oc- 
curred, for they indicate an increase of more 
than $205,500,000. The greatest increase has 
taken place in the States (mentioning them in 
the order of their relative increase in wealth) of 
Texas, Kentucky, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and Virginia. Each of these has gain- 
ed more than $20,000,000 in the past year. The 
reduction of taxes, it is gratifying to relate, has 
accompanied this increased wealth. In North 
Carolina all taxation, it is said, has just been 
suspended, enough money being in the trea- 
sury to defray all the expenses of the State. 
A comparison with the taxes of last year 
shows a reduction throughout the South of 
five-twelfths of a mill, and with those of 1870 
a reduction of more than seven mills. It 
is not at the expense of public education, 
it should be said, that this reduction is made. 
The Times-Democrat maintains that the South 
is spending to-day twice as much for education 
as it spent five years ago, and four times as 
much as it spent in 1870, when the rate of taxa- 
tion was three times as great as it is now. 





All this is a most gratifying confirmation of 
the views of those, like ourselves, who 
have steadily maintained that it was ma- 
terial progress which was to eradicate the 
social and political evils left by slavery. 
There was a large body of people at the 
North who maintained for many years after 
the war that coercion and denunciation and cul- 
tivated distrust were the only proper instru- 
ments of social regeneration at the South. 
Coercion they were compelled to give up 
at an early period, because it threatened free 
government at the North as well as 
at the South; but they held on _ tena- 
ciously to denunciation and distrust. It 
was not till 1880 that Republican candidates 
for office at the North were able safely to 
omit from their speeches and letters strong ex- 
pressions of hostility to the white people of the 
South, and of disbelief in their good intentions, 
and in their desire or ability to make any 
real progress, either industrial or political. 
They were to be driven into industry and 
peaceableness and acceptance of the blessings 
of American polity apparently through vitu- 
peration and exclusion from Federal offices. 





The fuss made over the marriage of Mr. 
Morosini’s daughter with his coachman, as 
a ‘“‘mésalliance,” is discreditable to the press, 
considering that this is by no means a dull 
season and topics are plenty. Mr. Morosini 
was, we believe, a very few years ago, a brake- 
man on a railroad, out of which position he 
was taken by Jay Gould to bea sort of body 
guard, when fhat financier used to be threatened 
by divers irate persons with assault and battery. 
He has since then come into possession of a 





good deal of money, and is doubtless living in 
a way which makes a coachman seem a very 
inferior person, and it is no doubt afflicting to 
have one’s daughter elope with an inferior 
person. But there is no such inequality be- 
tween the parties in origin, or condition, or 
education as to make the marriage in any way 
a social phenomenon, or an illustration of any- 
thing in the world except the inclination of 
young men to marry young women, and of 
young women to let the young men marry 
them. 





The famous English Claimant will be re- 
leased in a few days, at the expiration of his 
term of fourteen years’ imprisonment, and the 
cable informs us that so much enthusiasm still 
lingers among his adherents that they have 
taken a furnished house in Hampshire for the 
reception of himself and his two daughters, 
and provided a handsome allowance for him. 
His case is probably the most extraordinary, 
whether of unmerited wrong or outrageous 
imposture, to be found in judicial annals. 
He got a considerable number of people who 
ought to have known him, to believe he was 
really Sir Roger Tichborne, through mere 
likeness and by some scanty reminiscences, 
but there was no formal intellectual test that 
could be applied to him which did not break 
him down. If he were a true man it would 
have been a most remarkable case of 
mental deterioration. The enthusiasm which 
he excited among the working classes was, how 
ever, the most extraordinary part of the affair. 
Large numbers of them, who hated all orders 
of nobility, were devoted to him as a baronet 
who was kept out of his rights, and nobody 
has ever been able to persuade them to this 
day that he was not entitled to leave his call- 
ing as a butcher, and live in idleness and 
luxury as a landowner. 





The Marquis of Ripon is coming home 
from the Governor-Generalship of India a very 
weary man. He was sent out when the Glad- 
stone Ministry came into power in order to 
undo as far as might be the follies of Lord 
Lytton, his predecessor, the picturesque 
but light-headed poet whom Disraeli put 
in the place when he was rearranging 
the Empire on the _ theatrical plan. 
Lord Ripon had to contend from the begin- 
ning with some unpopularity caused by his 
sudden conversion to Catholicism at a very 
mature age—a step which the English peo- 
ple do not readily forgive to anelderly public 
man. In fact, it made his appointment to the 
government of India seem to a great many a 
piece of Gladstone’s mischievous and maudlin 
sentimentality. He had no sooner settled the 
Afghan troubles than he found himself 
plunged into a ferocious controversy with the 
English in India over the Ibert Bill, a piece of 
legislation intended to put Englishmen 
and natives on an equality before the 
couris, by making the former amenable 
to native judges. The opposition to it was 
so fierce that it ended in a compromise and 
brought out an amount of savagery, not to 
say ferocity, on the part of the ruling race, 
which recailed Macaulay’s account of the 
attacks on him, when Legislative Member of 
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the Council, for similar leanings toward the 
native side. 

Lord Dufferin’s appointment to succeed him 
is a sign that the home Government is deeply 
impressed with the increasing delicacy of the 
relations of the two races in India. The condi- 
tion of the people is not improving, while the 
education of all classes, especially the upper 
classes, is increasing greatly, and their dis 
content becomes more articulate. The native 
press is already’ a source of considerable 
auxiety to the Government, and so are the 
armies of the dependent native princes. In 
dealing with all these matters without com- 
ing to loggerbeads with the resident English 
population nothing is more necessary than 
tact, and this Lord Dufferin has in a great 
degree, to say nothing of the higher quah 
ties of judgment and practical sense. 


The French dispute with China is not grow 
ing more respectable for the French as the 
facts become better known. — It originated in 
what the French said was an act of treachery 
on the part of the Chinese, in resisting the ad- 
vance of asmall French column on its way to oc- 
cupy Lang-Son, one of the small towns in Ton- 
quin ceded by the treaty of Tien-Tsin. It now 
appears from General Millot’s report, which the 
French Government has published very tardily 
and reluctantly, that the Chinese were in the 
right, and the blame of the affair rested wholly 
on Colonel Degenne, the officer in command of 
the column. The Chinese commander when 
they met distinctly informed him, as the 
French now acknowledge, that he had no or- 
ders to surrender the place. If this had oe- 
curred in Europe, Colonel Degenne would 
have telegraphed for further instructions to his 
superiors in the rear. Instead of this he in 
stantly attacked the Chinese, and was repulsed 
after an affair in which many lives were lost on 
both sides, and the world was told not only 
that the Chinese had acted treacherously, but 
that they had actually prepared an ambuscade 
for the French force, and instant preparations 
were made for war, and an enormous indem- 
nity was demanded, which has since been re 
duced to one-third of the original amount. 


Admiral Courbet’s performances subsequent 
ly do not seem, from the moral point of view, 
to have been much more creditable. 
Knowing full well that he was going to 
begin hostilities within a few days, the Ad- 
miral sent his gunboats into the Min River, 
above Foo-Choo, which the Chinese—relying 
on his peaceableness—allowed him to do, and 
he was thus enabled to take the fortifications 
on the banks in reverse when he opened fire, 
and easily silenced them. Under the law of 
nations, hostilities without war must be re- 
prisals for a distinct and definite wrong for 
which redress has been refused. General Mil- 





lot now confesses, however, that no such wrong 


has been suffered, or rather that the wrong was 
all on the French side. 


The French and Chinese are both still in 
trouble over the exact state of their relations. 
Every one can see at a glance that they are not 
at peace, but they both deny that they are at 
war. The French deny it because they want 
to circumscribe the area of hostilities, and wish 


to avoid raising questions of neutral rights, and 
the Chinese because they do not think them 
selves yet ready for a general fight. The French 
publicists are consequently arguing laboriously 
that they are ina ‘‘ state of reprisal,” that is, 
a state of limited war, having for its object 
the obtaining of satisfaction on one point of 
minor importance. They cite as a precedent 
for the French position a seizure of Neapolitan 
trading vessels made by the British in 1840, 
as reprisal for wrong done to some English sub 
jects by the infringement of some concessions 
previously made to a sulphur mining company; 
the blockade of the Greek ports by Palmerston 
in 1850, to avenge the wrongs of Don Pacitico: 
and the seizure of the island of San Juan by the 
United States in 1859, pending the settlement 


of a dispute as to the boundary-line. None 
of these things were treated as acts of war, 
One writer goes so far as to maintain that 
pitched battles may be fought by Powers 
who ure not actually at war, The bat 
tle of Navarino, for instance, was fought 


and the Turkish tleet destroyed in’ 1827 
out putting the victors, France, England, and 
Russia, moa state of war with Turkey. In 
1846, France fought the army of 
commanded by Abd-el-Kader at Isly, and 
bombarded Tangier without going to war with 


. With 


Morocco. In fact, according to this view, there 
is hardly any amount of damage 
not be done to an 


Which may 


enemy without going to 
War, as long as no formal declaration of war is 


made, 


There is, however, an enormous amount of 
In the first place the 
object of the reprisals is in the present case un 
detined. 
ment of Foo-Choo acknowledged that they were 
in the wrong in the Lang-Son affair, and this is 
the only wrong there is 
all likely that war would be carried on against 
China 
are carrying it on even if 
formally declared. France is not at all likely to 
send an invading force into the country, and if it 
did, it could accomplish, but little bevond what 
the ravages of the fleet along the 
plished, so loosely are the provinces united to the 
The interruption to the 
commerce of neutrals, too, is just as great in a 
state of reprisals as in a state of war, and their 
position more uncertain. Nevertheless, talk of 
arbitration, to which the Chinese seem willing 
by the French. 


sophistry about all this 


The French have since the bombard 


Moreover, it is not at 


on a more extensive scale than they 


how, war Were 


costs accom 


central Government 


to resort, is sternly repudiated 


The rumor of a formal declaration of war 
by China against France, which will probably 
come soon, if it has not come already, has set 
the French thinking serious:y about the con- 
sequences of a Chiuese resort to privatcering. 
The French are cut off trom this resource by 
the treaty ot Paris in 1856, but the Chinese 
are not, and, ever since the the 
Alabama, the maritime Powers have a great 
dread of what privavers can do. One French 


newspaper, the Hepuique Francatse,, Gam- 


carcel of 


! 


manded and manned by Chinamea, they will 


| be treated as pirates, which is preposterous 


The commission covers both crew and com 
mander. Al! Powers have always been held 
free to employ foreigners both by land and 
sea in military operations, saving the subjects 
of the other belligerent, who have to take their 
chance of being treated as traitors if caught 


Humbert at 


the 


The presence of King 


Naples 


Virulence of 


where he went to stay while 


the cholera lasted, is causing unpleasant com 


parisons to be mad by the Italians between his 


course and that of the Pope, who retains 


| one of the most luxurious palaces in the world 


| difficulty 


Morocco | 


betta’s old organ, takes the ground that the | 


Treaty of Paris does not bind its signatories 
in the matter of privateering when at war 
with a Power which did not adbere to it; 
but this is certainly new doctrine. 
journa: goes so far, moreover, as 
claim that unless Chinese privateers are com- 


The same | 
to pro- | our war, 


thoroughly fsolated from all plague and pest 
scenes of human sufferin l 


the 


lence and 


Pop has to eontend wit! 


in going about is, that it exposes him 


insults from persons who do not believe 
him: and this to good Catholics is somethit 
too shocking to be thought of. If he wer 
to start out as a philanthropist; howes 
Naples would be a good plaice to Is 

for in no other part of Italy are the px 
ple so faithful to the Church One of a 
erent difficulties of the existing situation then 
is the difficulty of getting the people to resert 
to any better mode of defence aveinst the 
plague than religious processions in’ the streets 


’ 


and offerings at the shrine of saints 
The war vessel afloat is 
the new Chilian cruiser Aen. 
cently obtained the mean speed of « 
rter knots per hour on a sea trial 


fastest sea going 
whit h Te 


one-q The 
British cruiser /s/s, hitherto the fastest man-of 
war, bas &8 Maximum speed of eighteen Knots 
uvarmored and 
The kx 
casemated 


per hour; she 1s, bowever., 
comparatively lightly armed 
may be described as a monitor 
with high freeboard 


make her seaworthy for any voyage 


and eve TV esse ntial to 
She car 
ries 10-inch, 25-ton, breach loading, very long 
range bow and stern guns that sweep through 
mote thas 180° of the horizon, 
with steel shields and capable of penetrating 

centy inches of iron armor. Besides these 
she carries on each broadside three six-inch 
breach-loading rifles, capable of penetrating 
ccecen incbes of iron armor. These powerful 
guns are worked by the most perfect system 


protected 


for , 


of labor-saving hydiaulic machinery yet de- 
vised. The Eemeralda carries in addition to 
the above Hotchkiss’s cannon, 
Gardperand Gatling repeating guns, mounted 


revolving 


in every available place, even im her tops (mast 

heads), all protected with steel shields. These 
latter weapons are mainly for defence against 
torpedo boats. The striking features of the 
Esmeralda are her moderate size and compara 

tively light armor and small draft of water, her 
high speed, and her powerful armament. Itisan 
open secret that she was designed with especial 
reference to the possibility of trouble between 
the United States and Chili, and to the oppor 
tunity offered to raid our defenceless Pacific 
ports. Compare the Esmeralda as sbeis with 
the Chicago as she is promised. But compuari- 
son is impossible. The Hsemeralda could as 
easily whip the Chicago as the Merrimac 
did the old Cumberland in the beginning of 
By the way, how does the Chicago 
get on ? 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{[Wepnespay, September 10, to Tugspay, September 16, 
1884, inclusive. ]} 





DOMESTIC. 


ASSISTANT-SECRETARY CHARLES E. Coon has 
been designated by the President as Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury for ten days from 
Monday, September 15. L. P. Morton, of 
New York, Minister to France, who is now on 
his way to this country, is mentioned as likely 
to be appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 

The clerks in the Treasury Department at 
Washington have received circulars during the 
past few days from the New York Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform Association, warning them that 
if they contribute to the campaign funds of 
either party, in violation of the Civil-Service 
Act, they will be liable to prosecution under 
the law. 

Four bundred and sixty towns and planta- 
tions in Maine give Robie (Rep.) 78,642, Red- 
man (Dem.) 58,452, scattering 3,659. The vote 
compiled from all but eighteen small towns 
gives a Republican plurality of 19,709. 

The Connecticut Greenbackers have nomi- 
nated James L. Curtiss for Governor. The 
Massachusetts Prohibitionists have nominated 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, for Gov- 
ernor, and Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, for 
Lieutenant-Governor. The Convention was one 
of the most noteworthy ever held by the Pro 
hibitionists of that State. 

The Missouri Republicans have made a fu- 
sion with the Greenbackers, and nominated 
Nicholas Ford for Governor. Three places on 
the ticket out of nine are given to the Green- 
backers, namely: Secretary of State, Register 
of Lands, and Railroad Commissioner. 

John M. Hill was nominated for Governor 
by the New Hampshire Democrats on Wednes- 
day. 

Benjamin H. Eaton has been nominated for 
Governor by the Colorado Republicans. 

Henry Cabot Lodge has been renominated 
for Congress by the Republicans of the Sixth 
Massachusetts District. Frank Hiscock has 
been unanimously renominated by the Repub- 
licans of the Twenty-fifth New York Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr. E. J. Ellis has not been renominated for 
Congress by the Democrats of the Second 
Louisiana Congressional District because he 
supported the Morrison Tariff Bill. They have 
nominated Judge W. T. Houston. 

There was a great crowd in Union Square on 
Monday evening to see and hear General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, who appeared as the candi- 
date of the ‘‘ People’s party ” forthe Presiden- 
cy. Three stands: had been erected for speak- 
ers, and music and fireworks assisted to swell 
the gathering. General Butler, who was re- 
ceived with cheers, spoke at length on the sub- 
ject of railroads and canals, Ex-Senator Grady 
made a speech abusing Governor Cleveland be- 
cause of the veto of the Five-Cent-Fare Bill 
and other acts of his administration. 

Thomas A. Hendricks, the Democratic can- 
didate for Vice-President, made a_ notable 
speech at Toledo, Ohio, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, to a large audience. He was especially 
severe in criticising Mr, Blaine’s attitude on 
the Lrish suspect cases. General Logan made 
a reply at Toledo on Thursday night. 

General Logan made a speech to 5,000 peo- 
ple in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Monday eve- 
ning. 

Senator Bayard addressed an overflowing 
mecting of Democrats in the Brooklyn Rink 
on Monday night. He was received with great 
enthusiasm. He arraigned Mr. Blaine and de- 
nounced his public record in severe terms, He 
praised Governor Cleveland as a man who had 
always done his whole duty in his public 
career, and who, he prophesied, would con- 
tinue to do so. Gov. Leon Abbett, of New 
Jersey, also spoke. 

Carl Schurz is announced for ten 
speeches in Ohio. Mr, Schurz spoke in Cen- 








tral Music Hall, Chicago, on Thursday night, | 
before 2,500 people. The meeting was a very 
successful opening of the Independent cam- 
paign in that city. He addressed a large audience 
on Monday night at the Park Theatre, Indiana- 
polis. The meeting was entirely under Inde- 
pendent auspices. Before Mr. Schurz began 
his speech an address in favor of Cleveland was 
read, signed by thirty Germans, headed by Peter 
Lieber, formerly a Republican, but who left 
the party in 1882. 

Benjamin H. Bristow, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury ; Francis H. Walker, ex-Superin- 
tendent of the Census ; and Edward Eggleston, 
the novelist, have all come out for Cleveland, 
and have repudiated Blaine. 


A tornado at Clear Lake, Wis., and vicinity, 
on Wednesday, destroyed property to the 
amount of $250,000. Three persons were 
killed. 

The Eau Clair and Chippewa Rivers, in Wis- 
consin, rose rapidly on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, destroying railway bridges and other valu- 
able property worth more than $1,000,000. 


Burger, Hurlbut & Livingston, sugar re- 
finers and dealers of this city, made an assign- 
ment on Thursday ; their liabilities are about 
$400,000. 

The financial troubles of the Bankers’ and 
Merchants’ Telegraph Company have resulted 
in the rupture of the pooling agreement 
which was entered into last July by representa- 
tives of the Baltimore and Ohio, Postal, and 
Bankers’ and Merchants’ Telegraph Compa. 
nies. 

lt is believed that the surplus in the National 

3ank of New Jersey, at New Brunswick, will 
be more than sufficient to cover all deficiencies 
caused by Cashier Hill’s defalcation, and that 
depositors will be paid in full. The bank will 
probably soon resume under a new charter. 


J. H. Squier, a Washington banker, who 
made an assignment a few months ago, com- 
mitted suicide on Thursday morning at his 
residence in that city by cutting his throat with 
a penknife. It is said that he had been read- 
ing accounts of the New Brunswick suicides, 
and was temporarily insane, 

Five men were killed and eight seriously 
injured by the explosion of a boiler at a cotton 
compress in Eufaula, Ala., on Monday after- 
noon, Four men were killed by the explosion, 
on the same day, of a boiler in a mill in Taze- 
well County, Il. 

The golden wedding of the Rev. Dr. 8. F. 
Smith, author of ‘‘ My Country, "Tis of Thee,” 
was celebrated at Newton Centre, Mass., on 
Tuesday evening. 

Robert Hoe, of the firm of R. Hoe & Co., of 
this city, died at his summer house, in Tarry- 
town, on the Hudson, on Saturday, in his 
seventieth year. Mr. Hoe was born in New 
York city, and was the son of Robert Hoe, an 
Englishman, who came to the United States in 
1803, and founded the house well known as 
manufacturers of printing presses. When quite 
a young man the late Robert Hoe, with his 
brother Richard M., succeeded to the business 
established by their father, which has become 
the largest of its kind in the world. He was 
always a public-spirited, liberal-minded citizen. 


_ 


William Earl Dodge, son of William E. 
Dodge, jr., and grandson of the late merchant 
and philanthropist of the same name, died 
on Sunday at Riverdale. He was only twenty- 
six years of age, was a member of his father’s 
firm, and prominent in business, social, and 
philanthropic circles. 


FOREIGN. 


One thousand arrests of suspected people 
were made at Warsaw during the visit of the 
Czar.- Thousands of copies of a Nihilist pro- 
clamation were circulated in the city. Before 
departing from Warsaw for Wilna the Czar 
and Czarina gave a state dinner at the Lazienki 
Palace. A hundred guests were present, in- 


to the nobility. The Czarina was especially at- 
tentive to the Poles. 


A Nihilist named Stanislaw was arrested on 
a railway train as he was going to Cracow, 
Russia. He attempted to commit suicide after 
the arrest, and confessed that he had been as- 
signed to kill the Czar during his stay at War- 
saw, 


The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria ar- 
rived at Skierniewice at 2 o'clock an Mon- 
day afternoon, and was received by the Czar 
and Czarina and their retinue very cordially. 
After the Austrian Emperor had been feomeall y 
introduced to the members of the Czar’s staff, 
he inspected the guard of honor, and the party 
proceeded to the palace. General Shuvaloff 
met Emperor William of Germany on the 
frontier, and the latter arrived at Skierniewice 
at 4 o'clock, where he was met by the Czar 
and Czarina and their retinue with the same 
ceremonies with which the Emperor Francis 
Joseph was greeted and escorted to the palace. 
A grand banquet was partaken of by the three 
Emperors in the evening. _The three Ministers 
—M. de Giers for Russia, Prince Bismarck for 
Germany, and Count Kalnoky for Austria— 
were also present. The only persons visible 
from the railway train which bore the Empe- 
rors from Warsaw to Skierniewice were sol- 
diers. Nobody was allowed on the platforms 
at the stations, and the railway officials were 
ordered to close the windows of their houses. 
Polish gendarmes guard Skierniewice, and no- 
body is allowed to remain there without a_per- 
mit signed by General Gurko. It is reported 
in Vienna that one subject which will engage 
the attention of the three Emperors is the ad- 
visability of the partial reduction of the great 
standing armies which are now maintained. 
The Journal de St.-Pétersbourg, which speaks 
with some official authority, says: ‘* The 
events at Skierniewice are dominating the 
whole political situation. The meeting of 
three closely-united sovereigns, accompanied 
by confidential statesmen, indicates a policy of 
peace. There is no question now of formal al- 
liances or of special agreements, but this meet- 
ing will confirm the understanding already 
happily existing on all great questions, in order 
that every question outside the present status 
quo may find the monarchs acting conjointly 
where their interests coincide, effecting har- 
mony where they differ, employing their soli- 
darity to preserve order, law, and peace, and 
respecting the rights of all, but keeping a 
watchful eye on those who disturb the existing 
order of things—the anarchists who prowl 
about in the dark and aim to destroy all insti- 
tutions.” 


The situation at Naples grew alarmingly 
worse on Wednesday. In the twenty-four 
hours ending at 9 o’clock that evening there 
had been 937 fresh cases of cholera and 365 
deaths, On Thursday the epidemic increased 
hourly in virulence. The misery and suffering 
among the poor were appalling. King Hum- 
bert continued to visit the afflicted. The Cath- 
olic papers of Italy unite in eulogizing his bra- 
very. The King gave $60,000 for the relief of the 
sufferers. During the twenty-four hours end- 
ing Friday evening there were in Naples 809 
fresh cases of cholera and 430 deaths. King 
Humbert announced that he would not leave 
the city until the epidemic waned. There was 
a slight increase in the death rate on Monday. 


King Humbert arrived in Rome on Sun- 
day from Naples. He was received with 
great enthusiasm by the people. From mid- 
night of Friday up to 4 o'clock Sunday after- 
noon there were 1,299 cases and 687 deaths 
from cholera at Naples. Since the beginning 
of the outbreak there have been 3,297 deaths. 
Heavy rains which visited Naples on Sunday 
and Monday were followed by a notable de- 
crease in the number of new cases. The Pope 
has given $6,000 to the cholera relief fund. At 
Marseilles, France, there are still an average of 
two deaths daily. At Toulon there were fifteen 
deaths on Sunday and Monday. 





cluding only five Polish ladies, These belonged 


It is believed in Rome that the Pope is about 
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to issue an important encyclical against liberal- 
ism, especially in Italy, sustaining the ecclesi- 
astical thesis that it is the Church alone that has 
power to grant real and lasting liberty. 

The Belgian Senate on Wednesday, by a 
vote of forty to twenty-five, adopted the new 
bill on primary education. 

The Brussels Official Gazette announced on 
Saturday that the King had signed the Educa 
tional Bill. The Gazette makes a strong ap- 
peal to the Liberals to maintain calmness. 
There were riotous demonstrations on Sunday 
at Alost between a number of Brussels pec 
dlers and the inhabitants of Alost. 

A rumor has gained currency in Brussels 
that King Leopold will dissolve the Chambers 
in order to end the political antagonism now 
prevalent. 

Emperor William, in a letter conferring the 
Order of Merit upon Prince Bismarck, says: 
‘** During two wars you have stood by your 
Emperor as the most careful adviser in your 
military capacity. I know your heart and 
soul are so much those of the soldier that I 
hope to give you pleasure by conferring upon 
you this order, which your predecessors held 
with pride. I give myself the consolation of 


allowing the man whom God has given me for | 


a support, and who does such great things for 
the Fatherland, to receive also as a soldier that 
recognition of his services which he has so well 
earned,” 

Official communications have passed between 
the English Foreign Office and the German 
Government upon the reported annexation by 
Germany of the African coast from Angra Pe- 
quefa to Cape Frio. It is reported that Prince 
Bismarck, in his reply to the English commu- 
nications, repudiates the authorization of such 
annexation. 

Mr. John M. Francis, the new American 
Minister to Austria, presented his credentials 
on Thursday to Emperor Francis Joseph. 

A steamer reached San Francisco on Sunday 
bringing Hong Kong advices to August 14. 
Information had reached Canton of a frightful 
inundation in the province of Kiangsi. The 
floods lasted four days, and the entire country 
was submerged to the depth of sixty feet. 
Whole towns were swept away. It is believed 
that fully 70,000 persons perished. It was 
feared that a pestilence would follow. Cholera 
had broken out at Amoy. 

It was reported on Wednesday that the Chi- 
nese were blocking the Woosung bar with 
junks filled with stones; but apparently nothing 
has been done beyond making preparations to 
that end. 

The Chinese on Thursday took steps to 
blockade the harbor of Shanghai. The Shang- 
hai Chamber of Commerce telegraphed on Fri- 


| should be declared. 


day to London that the threatened blocking of | 


the river excited strong indignation in that 
city. The Chamber addressed a communica- 
tion to the Consuls and Ministers of foreign 
Powers there resident urging them to prevent 
such action, and suggesting that Shanghai be 
made neutral. The Chamber requested the 
London Committee to do everything possible 
in support of the suggestion. 

A monster mass meeting was held in Shang- 
hai on Tuesday, in which the whole English 
community took part. The meeting strongly 
deprecated the prolongation of the present de 
sultory hostilities on the part of France. Their 
eiTect was simply ruinous to commerce. The 
meeting resolved to urge the home Government 
to make an effort to procure the settlement of 
the difficulties between France and China by 
mediation. 

The French Government on Thursday de- 
nied that China had declared war. The Cham- 
bers will not be summoned to meet before 
October 15. 

The Tsung-li Yamen, or Chinese Council of 
Mandarins, in reply to the French ultimatum 
of July 12, announces that in accordance with 
the second article of the Tien-Tsin provisional 
treaty, China is prepared to withdraw its garri- 
sons from Tonquin after the expiration of a 


month, and that China respected the terms of 
the second article. France, they say, ought to 
respect the third article. The French demand 
for indemnity, they claim, is not in accordance 
with the five articles of that treaty, is in preju 
dice of their friendly relations, and contrary to 
international law. The Tsung-li Yamen ask if 
the Government of France cannot wait until 
China withdraws her troops from Tonquin, 
when a complete treaty will be arranged. They 
also aver that, if the question of indemnity is 
not considered as being settled by the Tien-Tsin 
treaty, the demand for indemnity is opposed to 
the third article. The forcible taking of a 
guarantee and an indemnity is contrary to the 
treaty, and compels China to give the treaty 
Powers a history of the Tonquin question, to 
gether with the protest of China, and the lat 
ter’s Government awaits an opportunity to dis 
cuss the question, The Tsung-li Yamen re 
quest that M. Patenptre, the Freneh Ambassa 
dor, shall come to Tien-Tsin, arrange a defini 
tive treaty, and strengthen the friendly rela 
tions between the two nations. This would bx 
the proper mode of procedure according to in 
ternational law, The address also de plores the 
refusal of France to accept America’s offer of 
mediation, and says China is willing to submit 
her case to any friendly Power 

A French Cabinet Council was held on Sa 
turday, in accordance with previous announce 
ments, for the discussion of the Chinese ques 
tion. Prime Minister Ferry distinctly contirm 
ed the report that China had not declared war 
Admiral Peyron, Minister of Marine, read de 
spatches from Admiral Courbet, which stated 
that he would resume operations as soon as he 
received reinforcements and a fresh supply of 
provisions. The question of convoking the 
Chambers was left to be decided by the Cabinet 
Council of September 23. Prime Minister 
Ferry, after a conference with the Secretaries 
of War and Marine, telegraphed to Admiral 
Courbet to resume warlike operations at once 
General Campenon, Minister of War, refused 
to assent to the despatch of more troops from 
the cadres in France unless war against China 
His advice was that the 
number of reinforcements should be limited to 
1,000 men, and that these should be sent 
from Algiers. © Admiral Courbet, on receipt of 
M. Ferry’s despatch, left Matson with his whok 
fleet and started for the North. The Cabinet 
Council is said to have been a stormy one, 
members urging an immediate calling together 
of the Chambers. 

A Hong Kong despatch to the London 7¥mes 
on Tuesday said that Admiral Courbet’s plan of 
campaign is now supposed to be to flank Kelung 
and march upon Tamsui, thus forcing the Cli 
nese army southward, where the hill tribes ar 
hostile. The despatch states that this campaign 
will probably be a failure, as a thousand troops 
from Tonquin will be inadequate to take Ke 
lung, and the road to Tamsui is 4 mere ravine 
The Chinese operations in Tonquin have been 
suspended. 

Admiral Courbet estimated that his bom 
bardment of the arsenal near Foo-Choo and of 
the forts along the Min River did dam 
the amount of $10,000,000, 

Advices from Tamatave, Madagascar,of Au 
gust 30 state that the French had bombarded 
and temporarily occupied Manuru, a town 
on the coast some distance south of Tamatave 

The death of M. Jean Augustin Barral, a 
well-known French chemist and physicist, is 
announced. He was sixty-five years of age. 


General Lord Wolseley and Lord North 
brook were recvived by crowds on their arrival 
at Cairo. On Wednesday Lord Northbrook 
had an audience with the Khedive, and 
presented to him a letter from Earl Granville, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
requesting the assistance of the Egyptian Gov 
ernment in solving important questions, chiefly 
of a financial character, which England is now 
considering in relation to Egypt. The Khe 
dive expressed himself as highly satisfied with 
the declarations of Lord Northbrook 

The resignation ef the Marquis of Ripon as 


SOHC 


Viceroy of India and the promotion of the 
Earl of Dufferin to that post were simulta 
neously announced by the British Government 
on Wednesday 

General Lord Wolsek \ advised the British 
Government on Thursday that it was his inten 
tion to adhere to the Nile route in his « ypedi 
tion to Kharvum He urged the MNportance ¢ f 
immediately forwarding the flotilla and com 
missary stores. Preparations are to be move 
however, so that, if mecessary, the expedition 
can proceed from Debbeh to Khartum by the 
desert route 

General Lord Wolseley will proceed to Wady 
Halfa as soon as the troops and transports have 
passed the Second Cataract From that peornnt 
the expedition will proceed to Dongola by 
water, and at Donwola it will be decided wha 
route to pursue in the further advance to What 
tum 

Major Kitchener tele gray hed from 
on Tuesday that the chief clerk of the Gov 
ernment at Darfur had arrived at Debbet 
ing reached that town by way of Berber. This 
man reports that there are 2.8000 prisoners at 
Rerber, The rebel garrison 3.200 
strong, and is armed with rifles Abu Hegel 
the chief of the Robatat tribe, he says, has 
6,000 armed men under his command The 
Mahdi’s forees extend as far south as Ambukol 
The most of the tribes, however, an 
tired of the continuance of misrule, and an 
clined to rejoin the Government The 
War Oftice is preparing to reinforce Genera 
Wolseley with 1,000 men 


ms 


there is 


ywrow 


British 


A re port rea hed Cairo on Mondav that Gen 
eral Gordon had taken two islands near Set 
naar, and that the Sheikhs of Dengli had seve 
ral times defeated the Mahdi 

The Mudir of Dongola telegraphed from 
Debbeh on Thursday that numerous rebels 
from Kordoefan and Meraweh, under the Mah 
di’s Amveers had been defeated near Ambukol 


with great slaughter The military resumed 
the hauling of steamers up the cataracts, and 
hop for sucess ct spit the state of water in 


the Nile 

Recent advices report that the Mahdi is i: 
South Kordofan with an army of 14.000 men 
and that a detachment of 4,000 tr ot) i has been 
sent to reinforce the army besieging Khartum 

A fight occurred on Friday near Suakim bx 
tween 4,200 of Osman Digna’s rebel forces and 
1140 friendly Arabs under Mahmud. The 
latter lost his son and a number of followers 
It is feared that the friendly tribes will be 
driven to cast their fortunes with the rebels un 
Government quickly comes to their 


ISSISLANCE 


less the 


It is reported that England has offered to 
cuarantee a loan to the Egyptian Government 
if Egvpt will place the mosque property undet 
English control as security 

Principal Dawson, of McGill University, 
Montreal has received the honor of knighthood 
from Queen Victoria 

Mr. Dennis Duggan, a prominent Fenian, 
who was one of the party that res¢ ued James 
Stephens, the Fenian head-centre, is dead. 


A dynamite cartridge has been found at 
Leeds, England, in a petroleum cask which 
came from America. 

The race for the St. Leger stakes at Don 
caster, England, on Wednesday, was won by 
RK. C. Vyner’s bay colt, The Lambkin. 


The Rajah of Tenom has submitted to the 
requests of the Dutch Government, and_ re 
leased all the members of the crew of the British 
steamer Niscro, who were captives on the island 
of Sumatra 


Reports up to September 6 from the interior 
of the United States of Colombia state that a 
revolution has been set on foot against the State 
Government by prominent leaders of the oppo 
sition. Fighting is reported from the cities of 
Socorro and San José de Cucuta, and a general 
disturbance is apprehended throughout the 
Mate, 
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MORE LIGHT FROM MULLIGAN. 
of letters which have 
Warren 
most of 


Tut batch 
given to the public by 
Mulligan 
the 


new 


James close up the gaps 
caused by 
investigation. Very little is left to the ima- 
The parts fit into the old 
scaffolding to a nicety, and the whole consti 
tutes a framework of fraud 
the part of the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent’ which him 


gination new 


and falsehood on 


ought to leave without an 
electoral vote in November, 

The new points and the evidence which goes 
to establish them are mainly these : 

I. Two letters of October 4 and 5, 1869, 
Blaine’s intense anxiety to get 
something out of Caldwell in addition to the 
percentage he had already bargained for 
with Fisher. Two letters of October 4, 1869, 
on this subject had been published previously, 
which Mr. Blaine had asked 
Fisher to acquaint Caldwell with the fact that he 
had him (Caldwell) ‘‘a great 
favor” by making a certain ruling as Speaker, 
setting forth all the details, and showing how 
he saved the bill from the total defeat which 
threatened it at the hands of Julian, of Indiana. 
lhe other letter in the original batch repeated 


show ing Mr. 


in one of 


(Blaine) done 


the same suggestions with greater urgency, en 
closing also a copy of the Congressional Globe, 
vnd ‘*IT am bothered by only one 
thing, and that is definite and expressed ar- 


adding: 


rangements with Mr. Caldwell. Iam anxious 
to acquire the interest he has promised me. 
But I do not get a definite understanding with 
him as I have with you.” The third letter of 
October 4, 1869, encloses a lot of subscriptions 
which Mr. Blaine has induced his friends in 
Maine to make for Little Rock and Fort Smith 
securities, and recalls Mr. Fisher’s attention to 
the Caldwell matter, with a suggestion that no- 
hody need know that he (Blaine) has been sell- 
ing any bonds on commission. If Caldwell 
knew that Blaine had already received, or 
receive, $130,000 land bonds and 
$52,500 first-mortgage bonds as a percentage 
for selling $130,000 first-mortgage bonds, he 
might think that that was enough for the ser- 
The letter of the following day 
(October 5) again calls attention to the copy of 
the Globe to be shown to Mr. Caldwell, and 
‘**T have endeavored in writing not to be 
indelicate.” So it appears that there were three 
letters written in one day and one on the fol- 
lowing day to impress Caldwell with the idea 
that he ought to do something for Blaine 
on account of the great favor which Blaine had 
done him ** without knowing it”; and that any 
favor returned by Caldwell would have been 


wis to 


vice rendered, 


SAYS : 


over and above the commission already obtained 
from Fisher 

Il. Three letters, dated November 18, De- 
cember 7, and December 9, 1870, showing how 
he (Blaine) could help Caldwell to get an allot- 
ment ina new distribution of national bank 
circulation. ‘* It will be,” he says, ‘‘to some 
extent a matter of favoritism as to who gets 
the banks in the several localities, and it 
will be in power to cast ‘an anchor to 
the windward’ in your behalf if you desire 
it.” He adds: ‘They are very profitable, 
say $250,000." Of course the Speaker of the 
HLouse could easily cast an anchor to the wind- 


my 


ing. 
] 
the former letters we have seen nothing more 
| bought $30,000 of the bonds ‘‘on precisely the 


been | 
Fisher and | 


untimely end of the Blaine | 





ward whenever there was any good thing go- 
In all the disclosures made by these and 


unblushing than this offer to use the ‘‘ favorit. 


ism ” which belonged to his official position to | 


secure a good bank charter. It is immaterial 


whether the bank turned out to be profitable or | 
| did.” As 


not. Mr. Blaine thought that it would be “ very 


profitable.” 


III. Letters from Fisher to Blaine, Novem- 


the source, of the money which Blaine, 


| as he said, ‘‘ turned over within forty-eight 
| hours” to the parties in Maine to whom he 
| had sold bonds, after the bonds had depreciated 


in value. In the letter of November 10, 1871, 
Fisher says: ‘‘ But taking into account the 
$100,000 bonds you sold to Tom Scott, and the 
amount of money you received on the Eastern 
contracts, our relative positions financially in 
the Little Rock & Fort Smith Railroad bear 
a wide contrast.” In the letter of April 15, 
1872, Fisher says : 

‘** Owing to your political position you were 
able to work off all your bonds at a cery high 


price, and the fact is well known to others as | 


well as myself. Would your friends in Maine 
be satisfied if they knew the facts ’” 

To this Blaine replied three days later (April 
18, 1872), as follows: 


‘The sales of bonds which you spoke of my | 


making, and which you seem to think were 
for my own benefit, were entirely otherwise. 
I did not have the money in my possession for 
forty-eight hours, but paid it over directly to 
the parties whom I tried by every means in 
my power to protect from loss.” 

The charge against Mr. Blaine, upon which 
the investigation was founded, was that he had 
‘* worked off” $75,000 of these bonds on the 
Union Pacific Railroad for $64,000 at the time 
when Tom Scott was President of the com- 
pany. This was the charge which Mr. Blaine 
passionately denied, adding in his speech of 
April 24, 1876: 

“Tnecer had any transaction of any kind 
with Thomas A, Scott concerning bonds of the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Road, or the bonds 
of any other railroad, or any business in any 
way connected with railroads, directly or indi 
rectly, immediately or remotely.” 

While Mr. Fisher’s letter of April 15 does 
not specifically mention Tom Scott as the person 
upon whom Blaine had worked off bonds at a 
very high price, yet his letter, when read in 
connection with that of November 10, 1871, 
shows that Scott was one of the parties refer- 
red to. But the material point is that he tells 
Blaine that he (Blaine) worked off the bonds 
‘* by means of his political position.” This was 
the gravamen of the whole charge, and Mr. 
Blaine tacitly admits its truth by explaining 
that the money which he obtained in this way 
did not remain in his own pocket, but went to 
others. It is of course immaterial to the public 
what he did with any money which he obtained 
in that way. 

IV. A letter and a telegram dated April 16, 
1876, disclosing a shameless attempt to in- 
duce Fisher to tell a lie or a series of lies 
in order to cover up Blaine’s transactions in 
Little Rock bonds. ‘‘I want you to send 
me such a letter as the enclosed draft,” 
says Blaine, with a memorandum at the 
bottom, ‘‘ Burn this letter.” The enclosed 
draft is a form of a letter to be addressed by 





| trict of Arkansas. 
| in the Boston Heratd that in this transaction 
Mr. Blaine was paid twice, and that the court 





Fisher to Blaine, first scouting the idea that he 
(Blaine) had ever obtained any of the bonds as 
a gratuity, and then saying that he (Blaine) had 


same terms that every other buyer received, 
paying for them in instalments running 
over a considerable period just as others 
this lie, Mr. Fisher, of 
course, never copied it or put his signature to 


was i 


| it. That it was regarded by Mr. Blaine as a 
| ber 10, 1871, and April 15, 1872, explaining | 


most damaging communication is shown by 
his repeated adjurations to Fisher to keep it 
‘*Regard this letter as_ strictly confi- 
dential,” he says. ‘‘Do not show it to any 
one,” he adds; and then he closes with the 
solemn admonition to ‘* burn it.” 

V. A letter from Fisher to Blaine, dated Octo- 
ber 24, 1871, saying that Blaine had sold at 60 
cents on the dollar $50,000 of land bonds 
which he had _ received as collateral for 
a loan of $25,000, realizing more than the 
amount of the loan. This is the loan which 
Mr. Blaine subsequently collected from the re- 
organized Little Rock Company, through an 
award of commissioners appointed by the 
United States District Court for the Eastern Dis 
It sustains the charge made 


secret, 


was deceived by a concealment of the fact that 
there was collateral security for the loan. 
The existence of such security was a fact of 
the first importance to the commissioners who 
were called upon to adjust the claim. They 
give a careful résumé of Mr. Blaine’s statement 
of the nature of his claim, but no mention is 
made of the collateral. Mr. Blaine himself ac- 
knowledged its existence in two letters to 
Fisher, written subsequently to the date of 
Fisher’s letter in which the sale of these col- 
lateral bonds is mentioned. 

VI. A letter of June 14, 1871, in which Mr. 
Blaine says that there are still $70,000 of land 
bonds due him under the Fisher contract. As 
the contract called for $125,000 of this class of 
bonds, it appears that $55,000 had already been 
delivered. These, added to the $50,000 of 
similar bonds held as collateral, were more 
than sufficient to account for the $75,000 
found in the Union Pacitic Treasury. In 
the investigation Mr. Blaine endeavored to 
show that he could not have had a sufficient 
number of land bonds to make up the amount, 
and in his speech of June 5, 1876, he empha- 
sized this point strongly. It is now proved 
that he had more than sufficient. He had at 
least $105,000 of land bonds. Mr. Fisher, ir 
his letter of November 10, 1871, speaks of 
Blaine’s sale of $100,000 to Tom Scott as a 
matter well understood between them, and 
Blaine makes no denial of it. 

VII. The letter from Blaine to Fisher of 
November 8, 1871, and Fisher’s reply of No- 
vember 10, show that Blaine was in need of 
bonds for some purpose other than to deliver 
on his contracts with parties in Maine. These 
contracts, Mr. Fisher tells him,had all been ful- 
filled, the securities delivered and receipts in full 
taken from the subscribers. But the amounts 
deliverable to Blaine as commissions on sales 
had not all been delivered, and could not be 
until certain sections of the road were completed. 
These letters explain the frequent complaints 
of Mr, Blaine that he alone had failed to get 
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bonds which had been long ago ‘paid for.” 
Fisher's letter alluding to Blaine’s facilities for 
selling his own bonds at a very high price by 
reason of his political position explains his 
anxiety to get hold of the bonds still due him 
under the contract. The bonds were of very 
little value in November, 1871, to anybody 
who had not political position to sell with 
them. 

VIII. The character of the letter which 
3laine prepared for Fisher to sign, suggests that 
the other letters produced in Mr. Blaine’s speech 
of April 24, 1876, from Rollins, Dillon, and 
Scott, and the subsequent cable telegram from 
Caldwell, were all concocted in the same way— 
that is, written by Blaine for the others to 
sign. It was proved that the Caldwell tele 
gram was cabled without from 
Philadelphia to London, — with a re 
quest that it should cabled back — to 
the Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. As this was Mr. Blaine’s method 
of getting vindication, it is not difficult to fix 
the parentage of the whole series of letters 
They are all written in the same style, and in 
the style of the proposed Fisher letter, and in 
the style of the speech. The letter sent to 
Fisher to be copied and returned has an air of 


signature 


be 


remarkable brazenness when read by the 
light of the next preceding letters — of 
the series (Fisher to Blaine, November 


10, 1871, and April 15, 1872), in which Fisher 
speaks of Blaine’s selling $100,000 of bonds to 
Tom Scott, and obtaining ‘‘a large amount of 
both bonds and money free of cost.” In_ the 
letter which Fisher is asked to copy and return 
he is made to say that Blaine had only $30,000 
of the bonds in all, and that he obtained these 
by purchase like any other buyer, ‘* paying for 
them in instalments.” Instalments of what ’ 
Mr. George Bliss would probably say instal 
ments of influence. 

These letters, like the earlier ones, and even 
more than those, show Mr. Blaine in the charac- 
ter of an adventurer,to Whom public measures as 
they arise instantly assume the shape of dollars. 
If there is an amendment to the Northern Pa 
cific Railroad Act or a new deal in its manage 


ment, his ‘‘ first and best impulse” is to 
get an interest, or, as he calls it, ‘‘a 
small flyer,” for friends who can help 


him in their turn. If there is an amendment 
of the National Banking Act, his first thought 
is that something can be made out of it by the 
“favoritism” which goes with the Speaker's 
oftice. If he has made a ruling advantageous 
to a railroad company,his mind turns naturally 
to the thought that the beneficiaries may be in- 
duced to let him have an interest if he presses 
the ruling with sufficient earnestness on their 
attention. These are illustrations showing 
what shape public measures naturally and in 
stinctively take in his mind. 


‘‘KEEP MY NAME QUIET.” 
THERE are many odd things ino the existing 
political situation, but nothing odder than the 
presentation of Mr. Blaine to the voters as a 
bluff, outspoken, aggressive, and impulsive 
person, who wears his heart on his sleeve, and 
is always ready fora fight. The truth is that 
he is one of the coolest, most calculating, and 
least impulsive of men, who never takes a 


| leads them to intrigue too much, and 


——— 


| 
step without maturely estimating the conse- | always longs for, in fact, when people ar 


quences, and never offers to fight until he has 
found all the doors locked and the key in his 
adversary’s pocket. He rarely does anything 
as a public man for anybody without 
seeing what it is likely to bring him in. 
Most such men, however, frequently over- 
reach themselves. Years of successful 
intrigue breed a of intrigue, which 
thus 
get entangled in the meshes of their own 
nets. He is no exceptionto tbe rule. Ever 
since he became ambitious to be President, 
he bas been laying his plans to catch votes, 
but has never been able to make up bis mind 
which voters he needed most, or could best 
dispense with. He has 


love 


consequently for 


| years been trying to catch them ail, except 
| the free-traders, and he would have tried to 


| 





| 


catch them if be bad not thought them so 


} small a body. 


A policy of this kind cannot be long pur 
sued, however, cither in public or private 
life, without getting a man into terrible 
scrapes. In private life he bas to tell different 
stories to different people, and occasionally 
they meet and compare notes, and are infuri 
ated by finding that they have been the dupes 
of a double dealer. In public life the case is 
worse, because he bas to perform his tricks 
openly, and has nothing to rely on to save 


| making iquiries about him, is quiet and» 





bim from exposure but popular forgetfulness | 


and the devotion of newspaper organs. In fact, 
a good lying organ is as indispensable to a dem 
agogue of this kiod, who is trying to be all 
things to all men in rapid succession, as a 
confederate to acontidence man. There is no 
use in leading the old gentleman in from the 
street, to see the Kknave receive payment of a 
lottery ticket, unless there is some one in the 
oftice to acknowledge the debt and band over 
the money 

Nothing has given Mr. Blaine much 
trouble in this campaign as tbe liquor ques 
tion. His own State, which must stand by 
him to give him any chance in the national 
arena, bas long been probibitionist. It was 
easy enough for Mr. Blaine to be a prohi 
bitionist as Jong as be desired notbing which 


sO 


the State could not give him. But as 
soon as the votes of otber States became 


necessary to him, and in some of these the 
anti prohibitionists were powerful, bis situ 
ation became most perplexing. When Mr 
Blaine’s situation becomes perplexing in any 


matter, however, be does not act as the bluff, 
hearty, aggressive map, which those who do 


not know him are led to believe him to be. 
He does not, in other words, choose one of 
two courses, and send the critics and carpers 
to the devil. The last thing he thinks of is 
calling for his horse and spear and asking 
where his enemy is. His first thought al 
ways whether he cannot disappear— 
whether there is no place in which he 
can hide till the trouble blows over, after 
paving left general directions to ‘‘keep his 
name quiet, mentioning it to no one except 
Mr. Caldwell.” 
them and locks them up. If there is a trouble- 
some witness, he urges him to leave the coun- 
try or hold his tongue. If there is a commit- 
tee sitting, he says they are a lot of rebels, and 
refuses to take apy notice of them. What he 


is 


If there are letters, he steals | 


' 


| 
| 


clusion. 
His management of the probibition per 


plexity has, however, been overalexterous— so 


dexterous, in fact, and characteristic as to be 
absolutely amusing. The Elkins-and 
** Jim Blaine” would, of course, have suid he 


would vote on that issue with the pre pete f 


bis State, come what might—that he wasn 
the man to shirk or dodge But the 
James G. Blaine, as Known to those wit 
have had most dealings with bin 


thing of the kind. Lk 


out of the difficulty by sheer hun 
After thinking it over, he apparently can 
to the conclusion Jast vear that he couid | 
bug both sides bv one stroke, so he w 
November his famous letter Which 
proposed that the general Gover 
should i vy a heavy tax or Whiishkes 
drinkers all over the country, and apply tb 
proceeds to paying the local taxes of thos 
who hated) drink When he produce 
this, with a flourish, be evidently thought ! 


had got out ot bis trouble, and could mee 


both the liquor and the anti-liquor men w 
hearty shake of the band, avd mag: tt 

all by one operation When 1 

and had to tn withdrawn ! Was 
worse off than ever Hle the a] 

to bave decided that be would meet ca 
eXigency as it arose— that is, hum 

those who first bothered him, and the 

bug the others afterwards. So. being bac 


gered by poor Neal Dow, the veteran 


Probivitionist, immediately after bis nomina 


tion, to know how he stood on the great 
question which was agitating his State, be 
appears to have deceived the old man int 


writing the following letter. and he can h: 
have deceived him without some old fashione 
Little Roek lving 


PORTLAND, July 14, 1884 
Dear Ste: Lam just home from the kas 
and tiud vour note of the 1lib lLhave been 
constantly receiving letters like yours of im 


quiry about Mr. Blaine. Mv earliest answers 
were that he was Lot a teetotaler, hul was a 
friend of prohibition. and bad done us good 
service many times; that he was als) 4 
friend to the Proposed constitutional amend 
ment, and will rote Foret. 1 afterwards learned 


that he bas been an abstainer for several 
years. Very respectfully 
NEAL Dow 
In this way an excellent campaign docu 


ment was provided for local use, which would 


help to keep up the State majority to a point 


that would give promise of victory in No 
vember, and as such it was copiously cir 
culated up to the day of election. The 
delusion that Blaine was going to vote 


with the vast majority of his fellow-citizens 
of Maine on a matter which they 
sider vitally important to their peace, hap 
piness, and prosperity, was thus kept up 
until the afternoon of Monday week, when 
the votes were nearly all cast, and the 
Prohibitionist ladies who were waiting for 
the big, hearty, and impulsive creature at the 
polls, had been driven home by the rain 
He then set to work to humbug the Germans 


con 


and other anti Prohibitionists of the West, 
who be knew were waiting and watch 
ing, also, to see what he would do, 
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and boldly announced, when he was sure of 
bis local majority, that he would not vote on 
the Prohibitory Amendment at all. A sere- 
nade having been arranged to enable him to 
complete the job by explaining bis abstention, 
he said: 

‘‘For myself, I decided not to vote at all 
on the question. I took this position because 
Lam chosen by the Republican party as the 
representative of national issues, and by bo 
act of mine shall any question be obtrud- 
ed into the national campaign which be- 
longs properly to the domain of State 
politics. Certain advocates of prohibition 
and certain opponents of prohibition are 
seeking to drag the issue into the nation- 
al canvass, and thus tending to exclude 
from popular consideration the questions 
which press for national decision. If there 
be any questions that belong solely to 
the police power of the State, it is the 
control of the liquor traffic, and wise men 
will not neglect national issues in the year 
of a national contest. Judicious friends of a 
protective tariff, which is the practical issue of 
the campaign, will not divert their votes tothe 
question of prohibition, which is not a practi- 
cal issue in the national campaign.” 

Considering that he was himself the author 
of ascheme to make the United States levy 
and distribute a tax on whiskey large enough 
to pay the expenses of local government all 
over the country, and that there is a Pro- 
hibitionist Presidential ticket in the field, his 
refusal to vote on the most important of 
State questions, at a State election, lest 
he should be the means of ‘“‘ dragging 
the issue into national politics,” must, all 
things considered, be set down as the fun- 
niest of all his attempts to ‘keep his name 
quiet.” He evidently wishes his connection 
with the liquor question, like his connection 
with the Nori:hern Pacific, to be ‘‘mentioned 
to no one but Mr. Caldwell.” But how much 
more of this charlatanry can the country 
swallow? 


THE STANDARD OF OFFICIAL MO. 
RALITY. 


Tuer Times says, very aptly and forcibly, that 
discussing the impropriety of Mr. Speaker 
Blaine’s speculation in Little Rock securi- 
ties with people like Mr. George Bliss, is 
very like ‘‘attempting to demonstrate the 
impropriety of the Mother Hubbard dress 
to a naked Hottentot.” The cause and origin 
of the Blaine nomination, which is breaking 
up the Republican party, is in fact the 
loss by a large portion of the party managers 
of the old standard of official propriety. It is 


consequently very difficult to argue questions | 


of political ethics with them, for want ofa 
common rule of decision. As Mr. Charles R. 
Codman says ip his recent letter, the difficulty 
which they have in seeing anything wrong 
about their candidate is ‘‘ something worse 
than individual immorality, and is a symp- 


tom of the wholesale corruption of the Re- | who believed on 
publican managers”—that is, not only is | 
Blaine unfit to be President, but his support- | 


| their _ belief, 


ers have apparently forgotten what fitness is, 
and, if they had not nominated him, would 
have been quite capable of nominating some- 
body else just as bad. 

This decline began with the war, and indeed 


may be said to have been one of the usualand | 
boldly, for the sake of the party. 


almost inevitable cunsequences of a great 


war, 





The difficulties of the situation dur- 
ing the war were so great that every- 
body’s help was welcome without regard to 
his character. Cheating and stealing, if not 
on too great a scale, had to be overlooked for 
want of time to pursue and punish them. 
Contractors became great public benefactors 
by merely forwarding their supplies in sea- 
son. Keeping the Republican party in power 
was as necessary as keeping the army in the 
field, and the work had to be done just as 
remorselessly and unscrupulously as the fight- 
ing of a battle. When the war closed and 
the nation had time to take breath and 
ascertain the damage to public morals which 
the struggle had wrought, a cruel fate had 
deprived the country of the great civiliar 
who alone, of the public men of that day, 
had the power as well as the will to bring 
the country back to the ancient ways of 
official probity. The four years after his 
death were passed in a fight between Congress 
and Andrew Jobnson, and then there entered 
the White House a man who, in spite of his 
great military merits, had probably a lower 
standard of official rectitude than anybody 
who has occupied a high place in any Chris- 
tian country within the present century. There 
have been officers more corrupt, and who wink- 
ed at more corruption, but not one, we venture 
to say, who was so insensible to the scandal 
and mischief of corruption, or who had so lit- 
tle comprehension of what the people meant 
who inveighed against the class of persons with 
whom he surrounded himself, and whom he 
sustained against the denunciations of the press. 
Moreover, both under his Administration and 
under his successor’s, tbe condition of the South 
furnished the corruptionists, who had grown 
more powerful and more solidly entrenched 
every year, with a ready means of diverting 
public attention from all questions of internal 
reform, and of familiarizing the public mind 
with the spectacle of politicians “on the 
make.” Blaiue’s nomination came, therefore, 
as it were, naturally. The men who made 
it could not be got to understand be- 
fore it was made why it was objectionable. 
They had forgotten the standard of public 
life which used to exist in this country, 
and still exists in others; and, when it was 
reproduced by the Independents, they looked 
on it as a new-fangled contrivance of a parcel 
of dilletanti. 

Another most striking and impressive illus- 
tration of the depth to which the party 
demoralization has gone, is to be found 
in the support now given to Blaine 
by a large number of men, of good 


| standing in the party, who were opposed to 


Blaine’s nomination before it was made, for 
precisely the same reasons for which the In- 
dependents are now opposed to his elec- 
tion. We could mention a dozen of them 
the ist of June last 
that Blaine was morally disqualified for the 
Presidency, avd made no 
but who are now on the 
stump maintaining that he zs morally quali- 
fied for the Presidency—and this not through 
any change of belief or any new light on the 
facts, but through willingness to evade, pre- 
varicate, suppress, and in some cases to lie 
We say de- 


secret of | 





liberately that greater disgrace than these men 
are to-day inflicting on American Government 
and society has not been witnessed in 
modern times. When Mr. Cabot Lodge, 
for instance, alleges on the stump that Cleve- 
land is a weak map, he says something which 
he will have as much difficulty in getting peo- 
ple to accept as his sincere belief as when he 
says that Blaine is an honest politician ; and 
yet Mr. Lodge has had every advantage in the 
way of training, and every encouragement to 
maintain his personal dignity and integri- 
ty, that American’ society can _ offer. 
And when ex-Governor Long, also a Harvard 
graduate, gets up and says that Gladstone or 
Bismarck might have done without discredit 
what Blaine has done, he will get but few to 
believe that he does not know better; that he 
does not know right well that to have had 
the Mulligan letters produced against them 
would have covered either of these great men 
with an ignominy from which nothing 
but death could have relieved them. 
Blaine probably cannot understand anybody’s 
filling such positions as they fill without 
making money out of them by any means 
that offers; but Mr. Long has had better op- 
portunities than Blaine of understanding 
the public morality of other countries. Of 
the spectacle of moral degradation pre- 
sented by the Blaine press in many parts of 
tbe country, and particularly in Cincinnati 
and Chicago, we do not need to speak. We 
know of nothing approaching to it in 
the history of popular agitation. A 
more impressive warning to the young 
men of the country that the time has come to 
save the Government from a party which does 
not hesitate to compel its organs and orators 
to make public confession of their own want 
of principles,and convictions,and even of self- 
respect, we could not wish for. 


A SCIENTIFIC TARIFF. 


Mr. Carrot, D. Wricut’s paper on the 
«Scientific Basis of Tariff Legislation ” appears 
on first examination to be a very thorough 
treatment of the difficult subject to which it 
relates, and equa! to bis reputation as a statis- 
tician, but we cannot consider it either con- 
clusive or specially helpful. Briefly stated, 
Mr. Wright proposes to settle the tariff ques- 
tion as to any particular article by deter- 
mining what rate of duty is needed to 
put the American manufacturer on an 
equal footing with the foreigner in the 
American market. To use his own illus- 
tration, it is desired to ascertain what is the 
absolute cost to the manufacturer of a yard of 
broadcloth in this country, and what is the 
cost of the same to an English or French pro- 
ducer. Then, by addiug the cost of transpor- 
tation, we should know exactly what rate of 
duty would be necessary to put them on an 
equality, so that, as Mr. Wright puts it, “the 
American manutacturer would bave no in- 
ducement to abandon his factory in America 
and move to England or Canada.” 

In so far as Mr. Wright seeks merely to 
place information before the people to enable 
them to determine whether it is worth their 
while to pay $1 more per yard for broadcloth 
than it is worth in a free market, in order to 
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make good the losses which would otherwise be 
sustained by makers in this country, his plan 
would be commendable if it were susceptible of 
execution. But the results attained would be 
inconclusive, and would fall short of a scien- 
tific basis for tariff legislation, unless the in- 
quity were extended so as to show not only 
the encouragement given to one industry, but 
the discouragement given to others. To illus 
trate: the English Government was asked to 
impose aduty of one farthing per pound on 
refined sugar, in order to put the English re- 
finer on a footing of equality with the Con- 
tinental refiners, who receive a bounty of 
one farthing per pound from their govern 
ments. Nothing could be clearer than the 
proof offered that an inequality existed, since 
it was reached by a mere comparison of figures. 
The English Government, however, did not 
consider that the whole of the case. They 
extended the inquiry so as to see how other 
industries would be affected by the farthing 
additional onthe pound of sugar. They found 
that the confectioners, the fruit preservers, 
the brewers, the chemists, the bakers, and va- 
rious othertrades, far outuumbering tbe sugar 
refiners, would be injured greatly more than 
the refiners would be benefited. The peti- 
tion of the refiners was accordingly denicd. 
Incidentally it was learned that, ia spite of 
the Continental bounty, the English refiners 
were doing remarkably well and extending 
their business and their sales from year to 
year. 

Here appears to be a case where all of Mr. 
Wrighbt’s statistics, if he should succeed in 
collecting them, would be at fault, because 
they would lead to an erroneous conclusion. 
Prima facie the English sugar refiners were at 
a disadvantage. All the data collectible under 
the seventeen beads which Mr. Wright tabu- 
lates could not make the case clearer, nor 
would all the data embraced in these specifi- 
cations have enabled the Government to ascer- 
tain whether there was any good reason for 
imposing any duty on foreign sugsr. The 
bare fact that sugar refining went on in 
England, despite the foreign bounty, was 
worth more than an ocean of statistics. It could 
bave been proved by tabular statements and 
by @ prior? reasoning, undoubtedly, that sugar 
refining could not be carried on in England at 
all under the discouragements created by the 
Continental bounties. Yet it was carried on 
successfully. Some element or elements en- 
tering into the production of the article other 
than the bounty and other than wages, which 
are higher in England than on the Continent, 
enabled the Engiish producer to hold his own. 
Probably this element was free trade itself, 





| or 


which is, like the atmosphere, everywhere | 


present but invisible, impalpable, and not sus- 
ceptible of tabulation by statistics. 

Let us take another illustration. Some 
years ago arevision of ceitain portions of the 
tariff was made by the Committee of Ways 
and Means at Washington. They found 
among other things that two kinds of cotton 
thread of the same sizes were taxed at differ- 
ent rates, one at 25 per cent. and the other 
at 50 per cent. ad valorem. It seemed 1n- 
congruous, avd the impulse was a patu- 
ral one to put both on the same foot- 


ing; but before venturing upon a change — 


the consequences of which could not be 


known with certainty, they sent for an ex- 
pert in the cotton industry—a _ geotleman 
having the widest reputation for knowledge 
and the highest standing for sincerity and 
disinterestedness—and put the question to bim: 


‘‘Is there any reason why one of these 
articles should stand at a higher or 
lower rate of duty than the other?” The 


gentleman thus interrogated took time to con 

sider, and eventually answered that he could 
see no reason for the difference in the rates. 
They accordingly raised the thread standing 
in the 25 per cent. schedule up to the 50 per 
cent. schedule, and the bill became a law. 
Some weeks after the adjournment of Con 

gress, the expert, while busy in his own of 

fice in Boston, received a call from a 
stranger, who inquired whether he (the 
Boston gentleman) had bad anything to do 
with the change in the duty on thread. He 
replied that be bad,and narrated all the circum 

stances. ‘*‘ Well,” said the stranger, ‘‘all 1 
have to say is that you have ruined me and 
turned out of employmentall the hands ia my 
factory. I ama manufacturer of elastics for 
gaiter shoes. The thread upon which you 
bave doubled the duty was used in my trade. 
It was fit for nothing else. Since the duty has 
been increased it is cheaper to import the 
elastics already made.” The Boston expert, 
who had performed what he deemed a 
public duty at some considerable sacritice of 
time and labor, vowed that be would+ never 
again undertake to trace the consequences of 
an import duty through the ramifications of 
industry, either in bis own trade or apy otber, 
with the view of making himself responsible 
for such consequences. 

No statistical treatment of the tariff can be 
satisfactory which docs not trace the conse 
quences of each duty to and through all the 
industries related toit. Such a task is impos 
sible of execution. 


THE CROPS AND THE STATE OF 
TRADE. 
THE apvomalous situation of trade and indus 


try, consisting of a yreat abundance of every 
thing needtul to buman comtort, and the 
lowest range of prices known for thirty years, 
but characterized by stagnation, low wages, a 
low rate of interest, and lack of employment, 
continues to puzzle the student of economic 
science as well as the experienced man of busi 
ness. The large crops of the present year, the 
most bountiful, perhaps, that the country bas 
ever known, have failed as yet to 
stimulute trade in sny marked de- 
gree. It would seem though the coun- 
try were suffering from too much of every- 
thing, and not, as in former periods of com- 
mercial dulness, from too much of some 
things and not enough of others. The dis 
proportion of industry which was the marked 
feature of the period from 1873 to 1879, no 
longer exists. There is an excess of produc- 
tion in manufactures now as there was then, 
but no deficiency in agriculture. There seems 
to be now au excess of both, and, in addition, 
an excess of the means of transportation, 
whereby the results of human labor are 
exchanged for each other. 


revive 


as 





| ble. 
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Notwithstanding this seeming incongruity 


| and negation of the principks of economic 


science, it must be true that a country’s pros- 
perity is grounded upon the abundance and 


| not upon the paucity of its industria] products, 


It must be true that a nauion grows rich by 


riches and not by scarcity. It must turn out 


| that the great harvesis of the present year, 


and the great productive power now 
partially idle in o.her branches of in 
dustry, will yield) eventually and before 


long that condition of things commoniy de 
scribed by the phrase ** good times The in 
tervention of money, and of prices computed 
in money, serves to obscure the real workings 
of commerce; but the processes are and can 
be in no wise cifferent from a state of society 
in which trade should be carricd on simply 
by barter, except that barter is made caster 
with money than witbout it. All trade is the 
exchange of product for product, money serv 
ing only to grease the wheels 

Keeping this fact in view, let us take a 
glance at an isolated communily and a primi 
tive state of society in which the conditions 
of industry should be analogous to those now 
existivg in the Unitid S In the 
live state all from the sol 
As 
soon, however, as a surplus of food is arcu 


ales, prin 


persons obtain 


everything needed for their own support 


mulated, a portion of the inhabitants engage 
in employments other than agricultural, and 
exchange their products for a portion of the 
surplus raised by those still employed in’ the 
production of food the 
of civilization, surplus 


This is beyinning 


of food 
is augmented, civilization widens through Gi 


and as the 


versification of industry, the wants of men 


increasing with the increase of means for 
gratifying them. It is evident that in an 


isolated community having an abundeance of 
land there could never be any such thing as 
distress except from a failure of crops pro 
ceeding from drought or other natural canses, 
Distress resulting from too great abundance of 
the products of agriculture would be impossi- 
Distress resulting from too great abun 
dance of other preducts would be corrected 
by the taking up of new land by the unem 
ploved producers of the things found to be in 
excess 

The existing situation of the United States 
fulfils all the conditions of the imaginary 
state we have described, except that money 
and prices and foreign trade have been intro 
duced to obscure and complicate the probk m, 
W batever woul 1 take place in an isolatd and 
primitive community living under the rule of 
barter willtake place here and now. What- 
ever would be the effect of large crops and a 
superabundance of everything needful to 
man in the one case will take place in 
the other. The movement among fifty-six 
millions of people will be slower .than ina 
viliage community of antiquity, or of North- 
ern India of the present day, but it will be the 
same in substance. The excess of agricul- 


tural products when it comes to 
market will revive and stimulate every 
other branch of industry. The mere 


anticination of such excess will not do this. 
The crops of 1884 are pot yet in the market. 
They will not come in perhaps till next year, 
Farmers who have become accustomed to a 
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certain range of prices for their products 
will hold them back for a time if prices are 
unsatisfactory. They make no _ account 
of the fact that the things they buy 
are correspondingly as low as or lower 
than the price of wheat; that they can 
get more cloth, iron, sugar, books, sewing- 
machines, and parlor organs for a given quan- 
tity of wheat at 75 cents per bushel than they 


could when it was selling at one dollar. But 
such is the fact. One dollar is to them 
an ideal price, and so it will be 


until necessity forces them to sell at what 
wheat is worth under the altered condition of 
things. It may be that the world has entered 
upon a permanently lower scale of prices than 
has been known since the gold discoveries 
in Californiaand Australia. Tiere isnobarm 
in this, except that the transition is 
painful. This transition, it appears to us, 
has already been accomplished, and the pain 
endured. We look for improvement in all 
branches of trade, beginning with the present 
harvest, for we cannot think that the world 
is coming to an end through an excess of 
everything which conduces to man’s happi- 
ness and to the progress of civilization. 


A NEW HISTORICAL MOVEMENT. 


Tae American Historical Association, which was 
called to its first annual meeting at Saratoga on 
September 9,under the auspices of the Social Sci- 
ence Association, has shown its American charac- 
ter by declaring independence and adopting a 
constitution. The object of the new association 
is the promotion of historical studies in this coun- 
try, not in a narrow or provincial sense, but in a 
liberal spirit which shall foster not merely Ame- 
rican history but history in America. There are 
already many historical societies throughout the 
land, but they are devoted to interests more or 
less sectional or local. There are State historical 
societies, County, and even Town societies, that 
for many years have been doing historical 
work of great value, although they are necessari- 
ly restricted in most cases to the historical ground 
represented by the society’s name. There is 
clearly room for an historical society which shall 
be neither local nor sectional, but truly national. 
We understand that this enlarged idea of an Ame- 
rican historical association, representing all parts 
of the country and history in general, is the out- 
growth of the catholic spirit represented by some 
of our American colleges and universities, where 
students from various sections learn national and 
liberal ideas and catch glimpses of the world 
through the science of history. The American 
Historical Association is not, however, to be re- 
stricted to academic circles; it will open its 
ranks to historical specialists and active workers 
everywhere, whether in this country or in Eu- 
rope, in State or local historical societies, or in any 
isolated individual field. In the words of the 
constitution, which is remarkable for its brevity, 
‘* Any person approved by the Executive Coun- 
cil may become a member by paying $3,” which 
is the annual fee. The payment of $25, under 
the above condition of executive approval, se- 
cures life-membership and exemption from the 
annual dues. This form of discounting the fu- 
ture, and of settling with the treasurer of an active 
and growing association with promise of long 
life, would be good economy for young American 
specialists in history. 

There were enrolled at the organization in 
Saratoga forty-one active members, one of them 
for life. No honorary members in this country 


are to be elected, and none in Europe have as yet 








been chosen; but the Executive Council has se- 
lected 120 well-known American students of his- 
tory, living in different parts of the country, to 
whom invitations to accept active membership 
will shortly be extended by the Secretary. This 
number of select members will be increased dur- 
ing the coming year by the Council, which has 
full power to pass final or suspensive judgment 
upon nominations that may be communicated 
to this body through the Secretary. The Council 
consists of the regular officers of the Association, 
viz.: the President, Andrew D. White, President 
of Cornell University; two Vice-Presidents, Pro- 
fessors Justin Winsor, of Harvard College, and 
Charles Kendall Adams, of the University of 
Michigan ; Secretary, Dr. Herbert B. Adams 
(whose address is Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore) ; Treasurer, Clarence Winthrop Bowen 
(whose address is the Independent, New York 
city); and four associates in Council, Mr. Charles 
Deane, Cambridge ; Mr. William B. Weeden, of 
Providence; Professors E. Emerton, of Harvard 
College, and Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. In this Executive Council, which has 
entire charge of the general interests of the Asso- 
ciation, the academic element appears to domi- 
nate, but men of affairs are also represented, and 
the name of Charles Deane is of itself sufficient 
to command the confidence of State historical so- 
cieties throughout the country. 

It may not be known to many of our readers, 
for it certainly was known to but few members 
of the American Historical Association at the 
time of its organization, that there was once in 
this country an ‘“‘ American Historical Society,” 
having its seat in Washington, D. C., and occa- 
sional meetings in the House of Representatives 
at the Capitol. The Society was founded in the 
year 1836. Its first President was John Quincy 
Adams, and its most active member was proba- 
bly Peter Force, to whom this country owes a 
great debt of gratitude for the publication of 
many rare tracts relating to our early colonial 
history, and for his laborious work in collecting 
the ‘ American Archives.’ A large portion of the 
first volume of the Transactions of the American 
Historical Society, which was exhibited at Sara- 
toga by Doctor Parsons, delegate from the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, consists of reprints by 
Peter Force of such ancient memoirs and histori- 
cal tracts as appear in his own well-known collec- 
tions, so that we may properly associate the work 
of the first American Historical Society with the 
most valuable line of historical publication ever 
undertaken in this country—fer the individual 
work of Peter Force, in connection with this so- 
ciety of Washington residents and politicians, 
who met in the House of Representatives, de- 
veloped into a national undertaking. Although 
publication of the ‘American Archives’ by the 
general Government was long ago suspended, it 
is important to remember that many volumes of 
state papers collected by Peter Force yet remain 
for publication, and that possibly some influence 
can be exerted upon Congress by the new Asso- 
ciation toward the resumption of a good work 
left unfinished. The old Society, while national 
in name, was really a local organization of resi- 
dents in Washington city, with a few honorary 
members in the individual States and in various 
European countries. The new Society is to be a 
national association of active workers from many 
local centres of academic learning and corporate 
influence. Although without a local habitation, 
it will doubtless soon have a good name in the 
land which gave it birth, and it will probably en- 
joy a longer life and greater usefulness than did 
its Washington predecessor, a society whose life- 
work was confined to a few annual addresses by 
distinguished politicians and to reprints of papers 
not its own. 

An active, creative spirit is the one thing need- 





ful in the American Historical Association which 
is now to be. Other societies, together with the 
State and national governments, will continue to 
attend to the publication of archives ; but this 
new Association is designed for original work. 
A pamphlet will soon be issued by the Secretary 
containing a report of the proceedings at Sara- 
toga, September 9, 10, the constitution of the 
Association, abstracts of all the papers read, and 
President White’s public address on ‘ Synthetic 
Studies in History,” which advocates the synthe™ 
sis of special work into general forms—an idea 
quite in harmony with that of the Ameri- 
ean Historical Association, which is but a gene- 
ral union of the best elements of all our spe- 
cial societies and our local schools of history. 
Other publications will follow, probably in the 
form of separate monographs, which may be 
ultimately combined into serial volumes. For 
this purpose the annual fees of a large society, 
with few current expenses, will no doubt accom- 
plish much, but the endowment of research in 
special lines, and the establishment of a publica- 
tion fund, are imperatively needed. 


A PROPHET AMONG THE PAINTERS. 


Lonpon, August 31. 

THE decline of criticism in England which 
has been going on for years was long ago 
noted in your columns, as it has been the 
subject of much comment and discussion among 
thoughtful people here ; but the discontent at the 
progressive degradation of the critical standard 
has never produced an effective revolt, or a seri- 
ous attempt to raise a higher standard of criti- 
cism. It is possible that the people who perceive 
most clearly the decadence, and might raise the 
most effective protest, are those who are the 
most indifferent to criticism good or bad; and 
the lesser people who suffer unjustly by the sys- 
tem of puffery and personalities which has taken 
the place of criticism feel, that, in the absence of 
the greater names, their own would give no force 
to a protest, and would only add ridicule to neg- 
lect. Now and then some one raises a personal 
outcry, which dies away when uttered, and is 
forgotten before any other takes it up; but the 
tone of all English life, social, literary, and artis- 
tic, has grown so egoistic, become so utterly ab- 
sorbed in the struggle for individual advantage, 
that nothing but a social cataclysm can open the 
way to a reformer in any branch of thought. 

This conviction inclines me to attach small ul- 
timate importance to what is in itself a note- 
worthy personal revolt against the inanity and 
impotence of English art criticism—the entry of 
William Morris into this field, where his shafts, 
driven with real knowledge of art and artists, 
with profound conviction and purpose of utility, 
and weighted by the persuasion that art is an in- 
dispensable element in the social reforms to which 
he is so much devoted, hit to the very heart the 
preposterous and empty art of the day—i. e., if it 
have any heart or other indispensable organ of 
vitality. Mr. Morris has every qualification for 
an art critic which a sound theory of art instruc- 
tion can require. He is practically conversant 
with art in various phases, is a competent master 
of his means of expression, and for many years 
the fellow-student with the best painters of the 
artistic school of England. Even the most cor- 
rect critic in differing with him must do so with 
respect, and under the rule that tastes may differ 
on condition that they are tastes and not mere 
ignorant preferences. A difference between him 
and Ruskin, for instance, would be based rather 
on antagonistic theories or doctrines of art, and 
in such case Morris would be the more likely to 
be right, as holding more securely to the general 
artistic view of the function of art. But between 
Morris and our press critic there is an unfathom- 
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able abyss ; for if the former is not the most in- 
fallible of critics, the latter is the most incapable, 
and only worth talking of because, in the crass 
ignorance of art which lies on the general public 
like one of our November fogs, the weight in in- 
fluence of great journals (after all deductions 
made, the most serious and upright of our day) 
is given to the perpetuation of that ignorance 
and the perpetual misleading of public taste. 
There is no knowledge of art in the public, and 
therefore no respect for art among the artists, 
because there is no care on the part of the con- 
trollers of the press as to whom they intrust with 
the power over public opinion which they wield, 
and the sole criterion of the praiser is probably his 
personal liking for the praised, and, at best, his 
personal preferences for a certain kind of subject 
and a manner of treatment not above his under- 
standing. 

I regret not to have at hand a copy of the 
Times which contains one of the Academy criti- 
cisms; but as the Pall Mall Gazette puts its no- 
tices in a pamphlet form more handy and perma- 
nent than its daily issue, I am able to refer to 
some of these which are neither better nor worse 
than the rest of the press opinions. This is a 
sample taken at random of what it offers for 
criticism, and in sculpture, too, where the condi- 
tions are of the simplest: 

** 1682, ‘Bless me, even me also, O my father.’ 
Mr. Roscoe Mullins, whose work has a rocky cha- 
racter which distinguishes it from that of most 
English sculptors, has achieved a signal success 
with this group. Esau presses forward to win 
Jacob's blessing so that his body is parallel with 
the reclining figure of the patriarch. This isa 
very vigorous piece of modelling well carried 
out.” 

And then of painting: 

“1539, ‘Heave Away.’ This hangs just at the 
same point where the painter, Mr. W. L. Wyllie, 
made his great success last year with ‘ Toil, Glit- 
ter, and Crime.’ His picture of this year, barges 
shooting Rochester Bridge, is less gloomy in 
color, but also, we are afraid, a little less impres- 
sive. 1552, ‘Conquest.’ A captured maiden fol- 
lowing a middle-aged warrior into a castle keep. 
This is an example of the romantic survival in 
our art which bewilders modern foreign critics. 
The painter of this old-fashioned composition is 
Mr. Blair Leighton. 1554-6, ‘A Love Story.’ 
The history of the woes and joys of a servant- 
maid, humorously drawn and somewhat crudely 
colored by Miss Maria Brooks, in three scenes. 
Not very elevated art, perhaps, but more ‘on the 
spot,’ surely, than Mr. Blair Leighton’s deeds of 
chivalry.” 

And so on with vacuous platitudes ad infini- 
tum et ad nauseam. This is what the enterpris- 
ing, outspoken, and generally well-conducted or- 
gan of English progress offers to its readers as 
art-instruction. It is with this chaff and Black- 
burn’s ‘Academy Guide’ (par nobile) in hand 
that the docile English public wanders through 
the Academy exhibition seeking art-culture by 
the critic’s mediation. This is the kind of en- 
couragement which an earnest young artist may 
look forward to as the reward of merit. A work 
which, like Mr. Blair Leighton’s, is at least a con- 
scientious effort towards pure ‘art for art’s 








| be thoroughly repulsive also / 


to speak here of the former. This is the general 
criticism on the ensemble of the Academy exhi 
bition: 


‘Skill of execution is the first thing we must 


| seek for, since without it a picture is incapable of 


expressing anything, is a failure and not a pic- 
ture. Well, there are signs here and there on the 
walls of the Academy of skill of a certain kind, 
but what does it amount to? Does it give us any 
reasonable hope of establishing by our present 
method of artistic life a workmanlike traditional 
skill, continuous and progressive, so that while 
there may be hope for a man of genius for push- 
ing forward the standard of excellence, no one, 
be he of genius or not, need waste half the ener- 
gies of his life in half fruitless individual experi- 
ments, the results of which he cannot pass on to 
others? What signs are there of collective skill, 
the skill of the school which nurses moderate 
talent and sets genius free’ Scanty signs, in- 
deed; at best a plausible appearance of workman- 
like execution, a low kind of skill which manages | 
to get through the job, but in so dull and joyless 
a way that one’s eye almost refuses to rest upon 
the canvas or one’s brain to take in any idea it 
may strive to express. That is all, I fear, that 
can claim to represent anything like traditional 
workmanlike skill. What other skill of execu 
tion is visible is chiefly, almost entirely, an ama 
teurlike cleverness, experimental, uncertain, 
never successful in accomplishing real work, in 
expressing a fact as an imagination simply and 


| straightforwardly, but often enough succeeding 


in thrusting itself forward and attracting atten- 
tion to itself as something dashing, clever, and— 
useless; the end, not the means. Of this kind of 
skill there is a good deal; and, to speak plainly,it 
is on this quality, such as it is, that most of the 
pictures must rest their claim to attention.” 


The qualities of English art have not been, me 
judice, so well told in so few words by any writer 
on art. I must limit myself to two or three spe 
cial criticisms on the sommités of English art: 


‘** The first of these is Mr. Orchardson’s ‘ Ma- 
riage de Convenance,’ which is certainly clever 
enough to force the attention of the passer-by; 
but on what terms? The subject, which is trite 
enough to have been let alone, is repulsive; but I 
will let that pass, although it is of itself enough 
to condemn the picture in the eves of a reasona- 
ble person. It may be said that it is dramatic, 
and it is, but again at what an expense! The 
drama is laid on with a trowel. But 
once again, granted that it was necessary to 
make the luckless pair. attain to the very 
height of repulsiveness, and that the black ugli 
ness of the surroundings was also necessary, was 
it essential that the coloring and execution should 
: Does the 
wretched color help the drama really/ . . 
The fact is that Mr. Orchardson was determined 
at any cost to attract attention, and has chosen to 
do so by heaping one ugliness on another, from 
the laying on of the paint tothe subject and its 
dramatic treatment, and so has achieved his end, 
indeed, but in so doing has insulted art and pro- 


| duced a monstrosity. 


‘* Near this picture, so worthless in its aim and 
so false in its method, hangs another—a sorry 


| sight indeed; the record of a ruined reputation, 
| of a wasted life, of a genius bought and sold and 
thrown away—Mr. Millais’s * Idyl*; the subject 


of which, when we first heard of it, seemed good 


| enough for a painter of whom it must be said at 


| us to the subject itself 


his best that his treatment of a subject reconciles 
But the first glimpse of 


| the picture made an end of any hopes the subject 


had given us. It is true that the drummer-bey, 


| both face and figure, does recall, not Millais at 
| his best, but yet Mr. Millais as one yet hoped he 


sake,” is certainly less ‘‘on the spot ” to such critics | 


than a crude bit of chaff on servant-girls’ life like 
Miss Brooks's. And if an innovation in the way 
of thoughtful and courageous criticism could be 
hoped for, it would be to the Pall Mall Gazette 
that we should look for at. 

Naturally, Morris turns his back on the general 
public, and, having embraced Socialism and the 


cause of labor, he gives his culture where he | 


thinks it may bear fruit, to the Socialistic public, 
in To-Day, the organ of his sect. But his is the 
only piece of thoughtful criticism which the 
Academy has called out of journalism this year. 
Some of his more generalized criticism in ‘Art 
under Plutocracy ” treats of the influences which 
attack or favor art in the larger sense in the same 
thoughtful tone. I have left myself only room 


might be; although he has made not the shghtest 
attempt to temper into something tolerable the 
horrible red and yellow of an English drummer's 
coat as worn today, though not, if Mr. Millais 
knew it, in the Pretender’s time. But beyond 
this one figure there is absolutely nothing in a 
biggish canvas; the heads of the three Hih- 
lend girls are mere caricatures of the artist's for- 
mer work; the glen in which they are seated, the 
glimpse of the royal army, the drummer's com- 
panion are so much meaningless scrabble; the 
very drum is painted without pleasure: the can- 
vas is filled up, and since it has Millais’s name 
on it, is now ready for the market—that is all 
= It is no use playing with the question— 
those who wish to have art in these passing days 
must forget 500 vears and go to school with the 
craftsmen and painters of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; the alternative is to accept as 
art the useless cleverness of Mr. Orchardson or | 
Mr. Fildes, or the meretricious platitudes of M. 
Bouguereau, and I say emphatically that this is 
not art.” 


| 
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Imagine the sensation Morris would make as 
critic of the 7imes—the unsettling of all the pro 
found convictions of imbecility, and overturning 
the precedents of opinionless propriety 
pachydermatous English public 


ims the 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


SAND 


GEORGE 


Parts, August 30 
Sand are toa French 
She was, in the 


THE last letters of Mme 


man very interesting genera 


tion of 1870, the representative of another ag 
she was a Romantic, lost among the Naturalists 


and the Realists—a Socialist and a republican of 


| the school of Rousseau among the positivist n 


She was at 
new men and the new doctrines 
told her to stand by M 


always hated and despised as a bownyeors 


tl 

Her wood sets 
had 
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th: 
cruel men of the Commune and at the people of 
Paris, though the people of Pars had been the 
idol of her whole life. She had attributed to 
people all the virtues which she did not find 


the bourgeoisie, and she was horriffed when sh 


publicans alos to understand 
Thiers, whom she 
good heart filled her 


With indyrnation at 


tha 


found it wanting in patriotism, in hunianity 





justice—as mad as aman seized with delirtun 

She consoled herself at times by thinkin that 
the Empire was the great culprit, that the En 

pire had corrupted everything The Empu 

has set the example of turpitude and 

ness.” Let us do her justice——she had not am 

ment’s sympathy with the Comunune ; she did 
not try to palliate its horrors Today we must 
recognize a sincere republican by his horror for a 
certain school, Those who try to excuse it and 
to explain it by the faults of the National Assem 
bly and by the spirit of the province, are hyp 

crites in polities or imbeciles.” Mime. Sand would 
have had no sympathy with those dilettante rad) 
cals of England who tried to prove that the 
French Commune was only a reaction against 


tire was set to the monu 
the 
der the red flag but by thos 
the 
human ; 
was the outburst 


Versailles, and that the 
by men who fi 
who 
She was too honest, she was tox 
felt that the Commun 

most indefensible 


an unchained populace 


ments of Paris, not ught un 
fought under 
tricolor 
knew and 
of the 
instincts of 


Her testimony is all the more important in that 


she 
}éas 
and 


Sionls 


she had no sympathy with the men of Versailles 

| believe.” she says, ‘in the sincerity, in the 
honor, in the great intelligence of M. Thiers and 
of the moderate nucleus which joins its efforts to 
hisefforts. It is nevertheless sad to recognize that 
it will be absolutely necessary to proceed through 
this great moderation, which is an instrument of 
slow and cold progress, instead of counting on 
the young forces of the public spirit. How much 
power will it now be necessary to chain for fear 
of disorder and of madness /” 

Moderation always seemed to Mme. Sand some 
an enthusi 
She took great 

The 
“ How 
painful it is to be angry with your own child.” 
She was angry. however, during the dark and 
bloody days of the Commune; she tried to con 
* Well.” she writes to Prince Napo 


thing a little too bourgeois: she was 
ast, and remained so to the end 
flights and often fell heavily to the ground 


people seemed to her like her own child 


sole herself 
leon, *‘ in these horrible crises, the mind wanders, 
The republic in theory is 
the sun; in fact, for the present, it is nothing but 
hail, darkness, and wind.” 
very clear vision of the future. 


madness supervenes 


At times she had a 
She 
Prince Napoleon: ‘It is all over with us if we do 
not become men. The parties will eat us up; 
what ought to be done is to create a republic 
without parties—that is to say, without republi 
cans in the state of a party: a laborious, trading, 
democratic society in the good a¢ceptation of the 
word. France is artistic enough, idealistic 
enough to resist this state of things without get- 


writes to 
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ting brutalized.” 


many republicans consider themselves mere 
partisans. They secm to regard their tenure of 
power as an accident; they have the temper of 
an Opposition, and of an Opposition that can 
never be satisfied. They 


the ground may at any time give way under 


their feet, and have not the good humor, the | 
quiet assurance of men who are born to the pur- | 


ple and know that they will die in the purple. 


Fourteen years of the republic have not yet cured | 
all the republicans of their uneasiness, and it isto | 


this uneasiness (I cannot find a better expression) 
that many mistakes are attributable. 

Mme. Sands letters to Flaubert are always her 
best, because they are the most spontaneous: 

‘What will be the consequence of this infa- 
mous Commune ¢ Napoleon or Henry V.? or will 
the anarchists triumph? I see nothing but dark- 
ness. I judged others a little by myself. I 
had gained much over my own character. I had 
put an end to useless and dangerous ebullitions. 
i had strewn my volcanoes with seeds of grass 
and of flowers, and the seeds had prospered and 
I believed that the whole world could become 
more enlightened, could contain itself, amend it- 
self, that the years spent on myself and on others 
could not be lost to reason and experience; 
and now I wake from my dream and find a gene- 
ration divided between idiocy and delirium.” 

How true the comparison is! Yes, she was an ex- 
tinct volcano—like those volcanoes of Auvergne, 
which she had so admirably described—and some 
rare flowers were growing in the coated lava. 
She was a good friend, a charitable woman, a 
good mother, a good grandmother. Some of her 
friends, many of her friends, were perhaps not 
worthy of her affection; but she saw them 
through her imagination—she had an inexhausti- 
ble fund of sympathy. Ido not know many bet- 
ter letters than this short note to complaining, 
unhappy, and dissatisfied Flaubert: 


‘One must not be sick, one must not be cross, 
my old troubadour. One must cough, and spit, 
and get well. Say that France is mad, humanity 
stupid, and that we are unfinished animals; one 
must, however, love one’s self and one’s species, 
especially one’s friends. I also have sad hours. 
I look on my flowers, those two children who al- 
ways smile—on their charming mother, and on 
my good, ever-working son, whom the end of 
the world would tind hunting, cataloguing, do- 
ing his every-day work, and always as cheerful 
as Punch during the rare hours when he rests. 
To live with a few people banishes reflection. 
You are too much alone. Come and allow your- 
self to be beloved with us.” 


This cataloguing son she speaks of is Maurice, 
her good and excellent Maurice, who has been 
writing a very complete catalogue of the plants 
and insects of Berry. The two flowers are her 
grandchildren, who were the joy of her last 
years. When she wrote these letters to Flau- 
bert, so good, so warm, she did not know the 
cause of the frightful misanthropy of Flaubert. 
We have only learned it recently by the revela- 
tions of Maxime Ducamp. 

Mme. Sand never had any literary vanity. 
She says to Flaubert: ‘“ You wish to write for 
eternity. I think that in fifty years I shall be 
completely forgotten. It is the law of things 
which are not of the first order, and I never be- 
lieved myself of the first order. I have only 
tried to act on my contemporaries, and to have 
them taste my ideal of softness and of poetry.” 
Her influence on her contemporaries was cer- 
tainly great, especially at her début, and it must 
be confessed that it was not a good one. She 
was imbued with the ideas of Rousseau: she be- 
lieved in the sanctity, in the impeccability of 
passion. She did not see the necessity of curb- 
ing the human passions. She was in this respect 
a note in the concert of the Romantic school, 
which was essentially the lawless school. She, 
like Victor Hugo, took her heroes from among 
the bandits. By degrees her talent became more 


It is quite true that even when 
the republic is the legal form of government, | 


feel instinctively that | 


| so, it is 
should really like would be to give myself wholly | 
| up to botany; it would be to me Paradise on | 
But it must not be so: it would only be | 
| good to me, and if sorrow is good for something, 
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chastened: she was never vulgar—she became 
delicate ; she painted low, humble lives with a 
subtle touch; she became more and more a lover 
of nature. As a landscape painter she is without 
a rival in our day. 

and became her idol. 


‘“‘T have had compliments enough in my life,” | 


she says to Flaubert. ‘I have always feared 


them when they came from unknown people ; | 


they made me doubt myself. As for money, I 


have made money enough to be rich; if Iam not | 


because I did not want to be. What I 


earth. 


it is because it protects us against egotism; there- 
fore we must not condemn or despise life.” 

Such is the note of all the letters of the latter 
days—a sort of cheerful resignation. Mme. Sand 
was a spiritualist, and believed in immortality: 

“‘There is no vengeance, there is only justice 
and goodness in God, and in Him we shall live 
eternally, under whatever form and with what- 
ever title. It is the ignorance of the fate which 
is reserved to us which makes the merit and the 
sweetness of our confidence in Him. Those only 
will be damned who believe in damnation; and 
this damnation, which they dream eternal and 
terrible, can only be a new trial, of limited dura- 
tion and supportable.” 

Her philosophy was always at war with Flau- 
bert. She tried to make him patient and con- 
tented, and he was impatient and discontented. 
She felt instinctively that the moral state of 
Flaubert was disease. 

‘Tam not contented with your being always 
angry. It lasts too long and it is a kind of mala- 
dy. Forget; can you not forget? You live too 
much in yourself, and you refer everything to 
yourself. If you were an egotist, a vain man, I 
should say that it was a normal state; but with 
you, so good, so generous, it is an anomaly, an 
evil which must be struggled with. Yes, be sure 
that life is ill-arranged, painful, irritating for 
everybody; but do not ignore the immense com- 
pensations which it would be ungrateful to for- 
get.” 

Her great compensations were her grand- 
children. She was a real grandmother, even in 
her letters: she tells us all the doings and sayings 
of Aurore, of Titine: ‘‘ Ah! the chilaren; I could 
speak of them all my life; the older we grow the 
more we love them.” The conscious and tender 
smile of old age, looking on unconscious infancy, 
the shadow of things to come mingling with the 
shadow of things going, and going forever; the 
little victims playing before the sacrifice; the 
deep, sad, awful thoughts of later days amid 
the toys, and the laugh, and the ebullition of 
childhood—all this is found in these last letters. 
The last two letters of the volume are dated May 
28, 1876. In one of them she speaks of her grand- 
daughters: ‘‘They are as good and as gentle as 
angels, and I live to love them.” The other is 
addressed to her doctor in Paris; she describes to 
him her state of health (she suffered much from a 
chronic disease of the intestines). Two days af- 
terwards she was obliged to remain in bed, and 
after ten days of great suffering she died on the 
8th of June, 1876, at the age of seventy-two. 


Correspondence. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: As aconstant reader of the Nation, and 
one who, if not “a political woman,” is a woman 
deeply interested in politics and somewhat identi- 
fied with the woman-suffrage movement, I beg 
leave to make a few comments on your editorial 
of the 11th inst., entitled “‘The Political Women 
in the Canvass.” Like many other women inte- 
rested in the suffrage cause, I have been consid- 
erably mortified by the want of moral perspec- 


Nature had a soul for her, | 





tive shown during the present canvass by some 
| of our most respected leaders, and I deprecate 


the present position of the Woman's Journal. 

But the editorial of the Nation, while just in 
some of its criticisms, draws several very un- 
warrantable inferences. There is no reason to 
suppose that most women, or even most women 
“ suffragists,” favor the election of Mr. Blaine, 
and thereby exhibit their want of judgment in 
politics and their unfitness for political rights. 
Many women have been led to advocate woman 
suffrage because they believe in prohibitory li- 
quor laws ; and these, as well as many not inte- 
rested in woman suffrage, would be glad to se- 
cure votes for Mr. St. John. Setting these aside, 
if women take their opinions from men, and if 
the political expectations of the Nation are well- 
founded and Mr. Cleveland is likely to be elect- 
ed, is it not probable that more women are in 
favor of his election than of Mr. Blaine’s? Also, 
if women’s views are derived from the men with 
whom they are associated, are not their estimates 
of relative values in morals likely to be about as 
correct as those of men ? 

But if the necessary qualifications for the fran- 
chise include even an elementary knowledge of 
all important political subjects, and a full appre- 
ciation of the value of strict probity in public 
life, where shall the rank and file of our voters 
be found? Among some millions of male voters, 
a few thousands are really politically indepen- 
dent, a few hundreds are politically well-edu- 
cated. Among some thousands of women who 
aspire to become voters, a fairly proportionate 
number are equally independent, and are striv- 
ing to become equally educated. Their oppor- 
tunities for formal education are not even now 
equal to those of men, but political education im- 
plies something more than can be attained by the 
study of books or newspapers. Only through dis- 
cussion and the sense of responsibility for politi- 
cal action are most men led to value the political 
knowledge which comes by reading and study. 
And, without the right of suffrage, women do not 
feel much responsibility, nor have they many op- 
portunities for discussion. 

Objecting, then, to woman suffrage because wo- 
men now are not, as a rule, well informed or in- 
dependent in politics, is like objecting to people’s 
going into the water because they do not know how 
toswim. But women cannot be prevented from 
having an influence in the formation of public 
opinion, and even a direct influence upon votes. 
It therefore seems best to the present writer that 
they should be educated in politics and thus in 
morals on a large scale, and also, that men’s po- 
litical education should be advanced by the great 
impulse it would receive from a common study 
of public affairs by men and women together. 

In the meantime it is to be remembered that 
we do not ‘“‘claim” that a woman by wishing or 
working for the right of suffrage becomes her- 
self an example of all the benefits to be derived in 
the future from a possession of that right by the 
whole sex. As one representative of the discon- 
tented sisterhood who will ‘“‘clamor for their 
rights,” I grant at once that we are, com- 
pared to what we might be,ignorant and narrow- 
minded. But what is the duty of the Nation in 
the premises ? Will not wider liberty and great- 
er opportunity tend to enlarge and enlighten our 
minds? A high-minded paper may indulge in 
occasional ridicule of those with whom it differs, 
but a continual belittling of the woman’s-rights 
movement, which has accomplished so much in 
the improvement of the legal condition of women 
and been supported by so many persons of the 
highest ability, simply lowers the tone of the 
Nation. ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. 

Quincy, Mass., Septembér 13, 1884. 


[There was, in the article referred to, no in- 
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ference drawn that ‘‘ most women,” or ‘‘ even 
most women ‘ suffragists,’ favor the election of 
Mr. Blaine,” or anything like it. We express- 
ed no opinion on the matter whatever. What 
we said was, that many correspondents drew 
from the utterances of the Woman’s Journal 
inferences ‘‘unfavorable to the extension of 
the franchise to women.” We then proceeded 
to reproduce these utterances and comment on 
them, and pointed out that the editor had done, 
apropos of Blaine’s candidacy, ‘‘ the very thing 
which mocking men say that female voters 
will.always do—go to some man whom they 
like, to tell them which is the right side.” In 
fact, the article was wholly a criticism of the 
Woman's Journal and its editor, and was not 
in any sense an article on female suffrage or 
women in general. Our correspondent’s con- 
cluding observations, as to ‘‘the duty of the 
Nation in the premises,” strike us as highly ir- 
relevant. The premises are the Woman's Jour- 
na article on Cleveland and Blaine. In these 
we have done our whole duty. Of course, ‘‘ no 
high-minded journal ought to continually be- 
little” anything, but we do not know of any 
high-minded journal that has done so.—Eb. 
NATION. } 
- 
STEAMSHIP CUISINE. 

To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Your correspondent ‘*W. J. 8S.” voices 
the sentiments of numerous fellow-sufferers, The 
efforts of steamship stewards seem to be all for 
display, not for comfort. Who would not be 
glad to exchange the whole elaborate bill of fare 
for one good, daintily-cooked dish? I have met 
old travellers who always carry tea, butter, fruit, 
and other things which they have found they 
cannot get of good quality from the ship’s stores. 
There was good ground for the remark of a fel- 
low-passenger of mine on the voyage from which 
I have just returned, that the steward must have 
contracted for all the old and tough fowls in Liv- 
erpool. 

My first experience convinced me that the res- 
taurant plan is the only remedy for this evil, and 
each subsequent trip has confirmed this belief. 
It would bring, also, many incidental advan- 
tages. For example, congenial persons, now 
separated by the hap-hazard allotment of seats, 
could arrange to take their meals together. And 
it would aid the appetite and digestion of ra- 
tional beings by lessening the gluttony, which 
disgusts a person of any refinement, and makes 
him almost ashamed to acknowledge his physical 
necessities. The number varies, but there are 
always some passengers who seem to think it 
their duty to eat as much as possible in order to 
**get even with” the ship. As was remarked by 
an elderly Scotchman, who was so sickened by 
this and other discomforts that he gave up his 
intended trip to the United States and went 
ashore at Queenstown: ‘They actually think 
they’re making money by it.” I have seen car- 
ried to people who were unable to get out of 
their berths, meals which would satisfy a plough- 
man or a hunter, which in many cases were swal- 
lowed only to be thrown up. Now, much of this 
waste and hoggishness would be stopped if peo- 
ple had to pay for what they eat and waste. It 
would then, as “ W. J. 8S.” says, be to the inte 
rest of the companies to furnish the most tempt- 
ing viands; and passengers would readily pay the 
highest prices if they could get what they want- 
ed. It is evident that the maximum of comfort 
(or the minimum of discomfort) in ocean travel 
can never be attained until our great steamers 
separate their charges for travel and meals, If 





flin & Co., Boston : 


“writing to the newspapers” will bring about 
the reform, I am very glad to second the motion, 
Which I think will meet with a chorus of “ ayes,” 
the loudest votes being from passengers just land 
ed.—Respectfully, F. M. C. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY 
St. Lous, September 13, 1884 


A PERTINENT INQUIRY 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sm: Why did Blaine insist that the Landreau 
guano claim should be recognized by the Gov- 
ernment of Chili in the treaty with Peru? Did 
the United States Government have an interest 
in that claim / James Hay 

MADISON C. H., VIrGINIA, September 6 


. 


[Why did he want an interest in the Little 
Rock Railroad, and why did he ** control” an 
interest in the Northern Pacitic ? The United 
States Government had no interest in the Lan 
dreau claim.—Ep. Nation. | 


THE TRUE TEST. 
To THE Epitor oF THE Nation: 

Smr: There are many conscientious Republi 
cans now hesitating as to which way they should 
rightly cast their votes. Such should 
that Mr. Cleveland, judging by all his antece- 
dents, would give us a pure, honest, economical 
administration, whereas Mr. Blaine is surrounded 
by a set of foul birds who must be the leading 
spirits of any administration of which he may be 
the head. The intolerable jobbery that he would 
countenance would not be its worst feature. The 
men who are managing his campaign will not be 
satisfied with mere money—they have that al 
ready. What they want is place, and power, and 
social position, and recognition attainable by them 
only through place and power. Therefore they 
would claim places in Mr. Blaine’s Cabinet. Do we 
want “Steve” Clayton as 
Secretaries? If so, we can have them by voting 
for Jay Gould’s man Friday M.C. L. 

INTERVALE, N. H., September 8, 1884 


Elkins and ** Pow” 


Notes. 





THE fall announcements of the publishers are 
now multiplying rapidly. We make our usual 
selections from them as follows : Houghton, Mif- 
‘Life and Letters of Bayard 
Taylor, by Mrs. Taylor and Horace E. Scudder, 
in two volumes; ‘ Memories of Verse,” selections 
frum Mr. Taylor’s lyrical poesy; a posthumous 
work by the late Rev. Samuel Johnson, * Persia,’ 
completing his series on ‘Oriental Religions and 
their Relation to Universal Religion’; * The Des- 
tiny of Man, Viewed in the Light of his Origin, 
an essay read by John Fiske before the Concord 
School of Philosophy; ‘Continuity of Christian 
Thought,’ by the Rev. A. V. G. Allen; ‘Some 
Heretics of Yesterday "—Tauler, Wiclif. Hus, ete 
—lectures by the Rev. S. E. Herrick: * Thirty 
Portraits of American Authors,’ with biographi- 
cal letterpress; lives of Emerson, by Dr. Holmes, 
of Edmund Quincy, by Sydney Howard Gay, and 
of Poe, by George E. Woodberry, in the ‘+ Ameri- 
can Men of Letters” series; ‘John Adams,’ by 
John T. Morse, jr., inthe ** American Statesmen ™ 
series; ‘Maryland, by William Hand Browne, 


‘Kentucky,’ by Professor N. S. Shaler, ‘Cali- 
fornia,” by Josiah Royce, and *‘ Kansas,” by 
Professor L. W. Spring, in the ‘ Ameri 
can Commonwealths™ series; ‘Choy Susan, 


and Other Stories,” by Wm. Henry Bishop; ‘In 
War Time,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; ‘An Ameri- 
can Politician, by F. Marion Crawford; ‘On the 


consider | 


Frontier,’ by Bret Harte; ‘Two Compton Boys.’ 
by Augustus Hoppin, author of * Auton Hous 

‘Fresh Fields,’ by John Burroughs; a new edition 
thoroughly revised, of Mrs. Botta’s * Handbook 
of Universal i ls 
gends of New England,” by Charles G. Leland, 
‘Twenty Letters from England,’ with reference 
to the life of English workers, by Miss Florence 


Literature Algonquin 


Kelley; ‘In the Lena Delta '—the search for Cap 
tain De Long, by Geo. W. Melville; a new and 
completer edition of Lucey Larcom’s * Poems 

*Tlustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
an octavo volume of selections made by the poet 
himself, and illustrated by a number of well 
known American designers; ‘The Rubaivat of 


Omar Khayyam,’ with fifty dlustrations by Elihu 


Vedder, a quarto volume, of which much may be 


expected; ‘Songs of the Silent Land,’ by Eliza 
beth Stuart Phelps; and finally, ‘The Works of 
Christopher Marlowe,” edited by A. HL Bullen for 
the * Elizabethan Dramatists © series 

James R. Osyood & Co., Boston Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his Wife, a biegraphy in two 


volumes, by Julian Hawthorn Stories and 
Sketches by Edmund Quincy,” edited by Edn 
Quincey, jr., * The Genius and Character of Em 

at the Concord of Philose 
‘Thomas Bewick and } Pupils,” by 
History Presidential 
Edward Stanwood; a ‘History of 


by the R 





son,” lectures School 
phy ; 


Austin 


Dobson; oa 
Elections,” by 
the Andover Theologics 
Leonard Woods; a ‘New Bibk . 
the Rev. J. B. R. Walker: ‘The Light of Asia 


with illustrations, 4to; ‘Marmion. in thestyle of 
the same publishers’ ‘Lady of the Lak: l 
sure Hours Among the Gems.” by Augustus ¢ 
Hamlin; ‘From Opitz to Lessing. a study of 
Pseudo-Classicism in) Literatur by Thomas S 
Perry; ‘Sheridan's Comedies: * The Rivals, and 
the School for Scandal.” edited with at raphi 
| cal sketch by Brander Matthews, *A Sea Chang: 

or Love's Stowaway,’ a comic opera by W.D 
Howells; and ‘Dr. Sevier” by G. W. Cat 

‘A Manual of Preaching.” by Professor W 
Franklin Fisk, of the Chicago Theological Semi 
nary, is in the press of A.C. Armstrong & Son 

Profiting by the present interest) in China, 
Chas. Scribners’ Sons have issued separately 
the pew map of that country which accompanied 
the last edition of Dr. Williams's * Middle King 
dom.” The approaches to Canton and to Amovy 
are shown in side-maps on a larger scale, and 
more useful than a map of the whole empire 


| in the United States and combined * 


would be one of the coast region with plenty of 
room for details. It will be long before the trans 
literation of 
guages becomes fixed by the action of 


of Chinese as other Oriental lan 
scholars, 
and one who consults the present map must ex 
pect occasional perplexity 

The same firm have published Rae's * Contem- 
porary Socialism,” which we lately praised when 
reviewing it in the English edition 

Coleridge's * Aids to Reflection,” with his post- 
humous ‘ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and 
the * Essay on Faith, ‘ Notes on the Book of Com 
mon Prayer, and ‘ Nightly Prayer, extracted 
have been gathered into one 


(London: 


from his * Remains,’ 


volume of Bohn's Standard Library 


Geo, Bell & Sons ; New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford). an essay on the ‘ Aids, prefixed to an 
American edition in 1820 by the Rev. James 


Marsh, President of the University of Vermont, 
is also incorporated with the foregoing. 
American reader this essay may well be the most 
interesting part of a volume whose contents are 
Witness Mr. Marsh's 
complaint that ‘‘the philosophy of Locke and 
the Scottish writers” has been so fully accepted 


For an 


all somewhat antiquated. 


with our re- 
ligious interests and opinions” that they 
come to be considered as necessary parts of one 
whole, both by those who base speculative systems 


have 
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upon that philosophy, and by those who regard 
these speculations as ‘‘ at war with orthodox views 
of religion.” 

There have been up to the present time ninety 
odd editions of Walton’s ‘Complete Angler,’ and 
to add to the number is a legitimate aspiration of 
many of the best publishers. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. have recently brought out a reprint of 
John Major’s London edition of 1844, which, bar- 
ring what Mr. Westwood calls ‘ the obnoxious 
introductory essay,” is the best by far of the vari- 
ous Majors. The reprint is fair, and the numerous 
and excellent illustrations, though not very well 
reproduced, add to its attractiveness. 

Harper & Brothers have added to their Frank- 
lin Square series the fourth part of ‘ Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary, and Frank Smedley’s 
‘Frank Fairlegh,’ a novel read with delight by 
an earlier generation of boys than that now upon 
the scene. 

M. de Bussigny’s ‘ Hand-Book for Horsewomen’ 
(D. Appleton & Co.) has the riding-school in pri- 
mary view, and is designed for the teacher quite 
as much as for the pupil. The author advocates 
the third pommel and the rising trot—the latter 
because the horse’s back is thus relieved of one- 
third of the weight, and by so much its liability 
He pays a compli- 
ment to “ the moral qualities of the American 
horse,” as being “‘ really astonishing when looked 
at from the point of view of animal character.” 
But his remarks on “ bucking” indicate an un- 
familiarity with the depravity inherent in the 
real equine sinner as met with even in America, 
away from the kindlier influences. His descrip- 
tion of bucking, and his remark that it “is very 
unpleasant ” ‘* without being particularly dan- 
gerous,” leads one to doubt whether he has ever 
studied a bucking in contradistinction from a 
plunging horse. Mey have been killed by buck- 
ing pure and simple, and the best advice as to 
what to do when a horse begins to buck was 
given by an experienced rough rider, namely, 
** Get off.” The little book has a slender table of 
contents and no index. 

The American whom one would rather not have 
met abroad has embalmed himself in a fat and 
vulgar volume, ‘Rapid Ramblings in Europe’ 
(Lippincott & Co.). The complacent author gives 
his own portrait and those of some of his remark- 
able companions, such as “ Dick” and ‘‘ Charley,” 
not omitting the ladies. The names of the party 
are also recorded without disguise, together with 
their conversation—a liberty which, in more 
sensitive breasts, might have been expected to 
lead to proceedings like those instituted against 
‘Cape Cod Folks.’ 

The latest and one of the very best discussions 
upon ‘Sewerage Systems and the Epuration of 
Sewage by Irrigation and Agriculture’ is a re- 
print from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, entitled H. J. Barnes 
read before a scientific society a paper upon that 
subject, reaching the conclusion that the epura- 
tion of sewage as indicated was both desirable 
and practicable. 


to become sore is lessened. 


as above. Dr. 


In it and the succeeding debate 


the whole is a convenient and apparently trust- 
worthy résumé of what has been done. 
condensed but not fragmentary view of a sub- 
ject whereon all opinions do not agree, interest- 
ing to engineers, farmers, and urban taxpayers 
and residents. 

Col. George E. Waring’s system of sewerage is 
in brief the employment of special pipes of very 
small calibre with excellent special ventilation 
and automatic flushing apparatus, for the ex- 
clusive carriage of sewage proper, leaving storm- 
water to be cared for otherwise. This has been 


successfully employed in Memphis and elsewhere, 
and lately has been introduced into a quarter of 





It isa | 


Paris (du Marais) particularly foul and under to- | son does not, by the way, overlook Mr. Knox 


pographical disadvantages. M. Ernest Pontzen, a 
civil engineer, has given an account of the Pari- 
sian experiment in a little brochure, ‘ Premiére 
application & Paris en 1883 de l’assainissement 
suivant le systéme Waring’ (Baudry et Cie.), of 
twenty-two pages, with four large plates of the 
sewers in longitudinal and cross sections. Both 
professionally and financially the work appears 
to have been successful, and in view of its recog- 
nized economy and efficiency under certain cir- 
cumstances it would be well if this departure 
from the old ways were more widely known at 
home. 

The clearness of expression and practical good 
sense which characterize the writings of Dr. Bil- 
lings are again found in his ‘ Principles of Venti- 
lation and Heating,’ a remodelled edition of his 
‘ Letters.’ The book is not written for the trained 
architect or the skilled engineer (although both 
classes would probably read it with interest and 
profit), but for the instruction of those people who 
without training are constantly building dwell- 
ings, school-houses, and public halls, and as a 
rule are making a good many others uncomforta- 
ble in consequence. Its analysis would lead us be- 
yond our bounds, but careful examination war- 
rants the assertion that every one to whom the 
supply, under the conditions of the American 
climate, of suitable indoor warmth and fresh air 
is of interest would read it with entertainment 
and advantage. The Sanitary Engineer of New 
York publishes it, and it would be a public bene- 
fit if all building committees, for instance, were 
required to study it before erecting more pens for 
school children. 

The Marquis of Lorne’s ‘Canadian Pictures 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil’ (London: The Re- 
ligious Tract Society) is a drawing-room compila- 
tion not remarkable in a literary sense, yet ca- 
pable of being read with pleasure, and embodying 
no little information. Some hint of the extent to 
which the mother country would have carried its 
exploitation of the colonies that made the Ameri- 
can Revolution, is given in the chapter on New- 
foundland. This island was dedicated exclusively 
to the fisheries, and down to 1811 no houses could 
be erected without written permission, lest the 
fishing interest might be injuriously affected. 
** And even now the same almost incredible state 
of affairs exists along what is known as the 
‘French — shore.’ Neither they [the 
French] nor the Newfoundlanders are allowed 
there to erect dwelling-houses, except as necessary 
for fish-curing operations. No settler may 
have his farm on that forbidden territory.” A 
map accompanies the volume, and there are nu- 
merous illustrations of a good order. 

We have received a specimen of Descrip- 
tive America, ‘‘a Geographical and Industrial 
Monthly Magazine,” published by Geo. H. Adams 
& Co, in this city. The size, a folio, is ungainly, 
but it permits a double map on a large scale to be 
given. The number before us is devoted exclu- 


| sively to Michigan, and it is, we suppose, the 
| scheme of the publication to take up the States in 
the present condition of sanitary and agricultu- 
ral science on this point was well set forth, and | 


turn. 
The Brooklyn Magazine is announced to be is- 
sued on October 1. It will be purely literary. 
Though the climate of Siberia tolerates at its ex- 
tremes the tiger and the polar bear, the name of 
the country is usually associated with low tempera- 
ture. There was, therefore, a certain refreshment 


| in the title of the leading article in the China Re- 


view for May and June, received during the recent 
hot spell—‘‘ An Itinerary of the Siberian Overland 
Route.” Col. T. W. Knox is conspicuously the 
American who has tried this route and written 
about it, but he has not indulged in details so 
minute and useful as those given in the Review 
by Mr. James Acheson, whose journey, moreover, 
was performed in the summer of 1882. Mr. Ache- 








among his predecessors. He praises the scenery 
along the Amoor, the endless variety of the 
vehicles, the courtesy of the Russians of all class- 
es, and declares the journey to be a fairly safe 
one, as respects highwaymen. But clearly there 
is much occasion for the particulars he gives in 
order to avoid hardship and imposition. The 
most interesting portion of this number of the 
Review, from a literary point of view, is the series 
of Hakka songs, translated by Mr. E. H. Parker. 
They are all in the amatory vein. ‘‘ I happened,” 
says one of them, ‘to stroll carelessly past that 
east window, when I saw a remarkably pretty 
girl. If I could only make a match with you, 
my lass, your father would have to call me son- 
in-law.” 

The eighth part of the English-Spanish ‘ Diccio- 
nario Tecnolégico’ (N. Ponce de Leon, 40 Broad- 
way) carries this useful work on to the prolific 
word head. 

Ginn, Heath & Co. add to their ‘ Guides for 
Science Teaching ” a thirteenth, ‘ First Lessons on 
Minerals,’ by Ellen H. Richards. This little series 
is published under the auspices of the Boston 
Society of Natural History. 

Thirteenth, also, is the latest of the Society for 
Political Education's ‘‘ Economic Tracts,” namely, 
‘The Standard Silver Dollar and the Coinage Law 
of 1878,’ by Worthington C. Ford. 4 

Mr. Edward Channing’s Toppan Prize Essay 
for 1885,on ‘Town and County Government in 
the English Colonies of North America,’ has been 
added as No. 10 to the second series of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. 

The Trustees of the Public Library of Taunton, 
Mass., send us, along with their brief (18th) an- 
nual report, a Second Supplement to the Cata- 
logue. The volumes now exceed 21,000 in number. 

B. Westermann & Co. send us specimen pages of 
the newly projected ‘ Dictionnaire Francais Il- 
lustré des Mots et des Choses,’ which we have 
already described. The appearance is quite that 
of a French Webster, the cuts being interspersed 
in the text, and being both numerous and good. 
The page is in three columns. This dictionary 
will also serve the function of a gazetteer, as the 
article and map under Céfe d’Or show. 


—In the September number of the Princeton 
Review, Dr. Noah Porter returns to the Greek 
question, and, having previously bombarded Mr. 
Adams, now subjects Mr. Eliot to a heavy fire. 
In the course of his argument, the Yale President 
brings out one or two points which, we believe, 
are new in the discussion, and which may be ad- 
mitted even by those who, on general principles, 
favor the new departure at Harvard. President 
Porter, of course, thinks the changes at Harvard 
all wrong; but even if they were not bad intrin- 
sically, they are revolutionary, and involve the 
repudiation of time-honored obligations. ‘ Nei- 
ther Harvard College nor any other college has 
any exclusive property in the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, nor any right to dispose of it as it 
pleases. Any measure which tends to 
make doubtful their significance, or diminish the 
respect in which these degrees are held, affects the 
interests and rights of all the institutions which 
give them, and is in a certain sense an offence 
against the common faith and common under- 
standing which exist among educated men.” 
Doctor Porter deprecates giving the A. B. degree 
to those who have only a slight acquaintance 
with Greek, and before long, he thinks, to those 
who have none at all, not only because the degree 
is, ‘‘ in a certain sense, common property, a kind 
of trade-mark or certificate,” but also because 
‘the change seems specially uncalled for, in view of 
the fact that the degree of Ph. D. has already 
come into general use,and . . . that it does 
not require the study of the Greek language, but 
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does require a competent knowledge of one mo- 
dern language.” We suppose the Harvard an- 
swer to this would be that very few students are 
able to study for a doctor’s degree, and that the 
change is in the interest of the great number, 
whose time for non-professional study is limited 
to seven years. And as the candidate for the 
doctor's degree now begins his course after ob- 
taining his A. B., we do not see how it could be 
given at the end of a course parallel to that for 
the bachelor’s degree without a change fully as 
revolutionary as that which President Porter op- 
poses. Moreover, the Ph, D. degree is open to 
the same objection as the A. B. will be under the 
new régime, viz., that the meaning of it is alto- 
gether too vague, since it is given for proficiency 
in any of the countless branches of knowledge, 
except the three strictly professional ones—law, 
medicine, and divinity. Doctor Porter overlooks 
a third plan adopted, we believe, by certain 
Western colleges, namely, that of giving a de- 
gree for modern languages, history, philosophy, 
ete., called Bachelor of Letters, in imitation, 
perhaps, of the Bachelier és Lettres, though this 
in France implies an almost exclusively classical 
curriculum. Doctor Porter's main objection, 
however, that of pouring new wine into old bot- 
tles, is not affected by this side issue. As regards 
the article in its general aspect, we notice that 
while the writer, after devoting the greater part 
of his space to refuting the statement in Presi 
dent Eliot’s Century paper, does not fail to fire a 
parting volley at the contributors to the appen- 
dix to the last edition of Mr. Adams's pamphilet, 
and especially at Mr. G. S. Merriam, a Yale 
graduate, and Prof. James, of the University ot 
Pennsylvania, he does not even allude to the arti- 
cle on the same side by Professor Sumner of his 
own faculty. 


—Part xix. of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians’ (Macmillan) extends from ** Su- 
mer Is Icumen In” to Tirarsi. The longest and 
most important paper is ‘‘Symphony,” by Mr. 
Hubert Parry, whose articles are among the very 
best in the Dictionary, being accurate, free from 
bias, and very readable. In these three points 
they differ conspicuously from those of another 
frequent contributor, Mr. W. 8S. Rockstro, to 
whom are generally assigned the most abstruse 
and uninteresting subjects, for the reason, per- 
haps, that his manner of treatment is sure to har- 
monize with the nature of his subject. Mr. Par 
ry traces the gradual development of the sym- 
phony, from the time when that word was used 
to indicate any instrumental passage in a work 
of which the chief interest was vocal, to the pre- 
sent period, in which, as he thinks, the symphony 
‘** stands at the head of all musical forms what- 
ever”—an opinion in which we cannot entirely 
concur, for reasons repeatedly given in these 
columns. As in other forms of evolution, there 
has been a gradual individualization and speciali- 
zation both in the instruments and groups of in- 
struments used in the symphony. Not only was 
the number of instruments at first small, but the 
violas, e. g., played the same part as the basses. 
Clarinets are but once used in the first thirty- 
nine symphonies of Mozart, and Beethoven’s fifth 
for the first time introduced trombones and con- 
trafagotto into modern symphony. Inthe Haydn- 
Mozart period the object of the symphony 
was simply to please and entertain, not to stir the 
audience with deep emotion. Their works were 
short, and did not contain a great amount of mu- 
sical material. Mozart wrote fourteen in less 
than two years. With Beethoven the symphony 
became a much more serious matter. The slow 
movements became more charged with emotion ; 
the formal element had to yield more and more 
to the free and natural development of the ideas; 
and the last movement, which in the early sym- 


phony was very light, and served to dismiss the 
audience in good humor, becomes, in Beethoven, 
Schumann, and their successors, more of an im- 
posing climax to the whole work. The simple 
minuet was, in like manner, superseded by the 
scherzo, embodying the * grim humor of Beetho 
ven, sometimes verging upon irony, and some 
times, with evident intention, upon the 
tesque.” With Beethoven, too, * first clearly ap 
pears a proportion between the forces employed 
and the nobility and depth and general impor 
tance of the musical ideas.” About the sympho- 
nic works of Schumann (which he places next in 
importance to Beethoven's), Spohr, Mendels_ 
sohn, Schubert, Raff, Rubinstein, and Brahms, 
Mr. Parry has many interesting things to say 
We widely differ, however, from his view that 
Ru 
binstein’s ** Dramatic Symphony “ contains many 
bars, but they are all bars of pure gold, such as 
could not be made up with all the gold-lust scat 
tered throughout orchestral 
Scant justice is done to the subject of ““Sympho 
nie Poem,” which Mr. Grove disposes of in less 
than half a column. A_ reference 
been made at least to the article 
the subject is more adequately treated 


gro- 


Brahms is the greatest living symphonist. 


Brahmis’s works. 


should have 
* Liszt,” where 


—Among the biographic articles in this nam 
ber, the most important are Svendsen, Tartini, 
Tausig, Thalberg, Thomas, Suppé (with the ac 
Halt 
devoted to Miss Emma Thursby, who has no 
claims whatever to appear in such a work. The 
difficult subject of ** Temperament” is lucidly 
treated by James Lecky, who concedes that with 
all its defects equal temperament has its great 
advantages, and that an improved system of 
tuning would only be employed as an occasional 
relief from the monotony of equal temperament. 
Franklin Taylor's article on ‘ Tempo” is 
worth reading. He points out the changes in the 
meaning of the same terms that have taken place 
in course of time. The words expressing a quick 
movement now signify a still more rapid rate (at 
least in instrumental music), and those denoting 
a slow tempo a still slower movement than for- 
merly; one of the causes of the first being found 
in the increased powers of execution possessed by 
modern performers, and of the other in the in 
creased capacity of modern instruments for sus 
taining tone. A few mistakes in German and 
Italian occur in the article on * Symphony ~ 
page 29, einen for einem; page 25, fioritur’ for 
fioriture ; and elsewhere that common English 
mistake, Leitmotiven for Leitmotive (nom.-plu 
ral). Another number will probably complete 
the Dictionary. It will contain the names of the 
two greatest of all opera composers, Wagner and 
Weber, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Grove has 
not deviated from his usual custom, but assigned 
these names to writers who are in sympathy with 
their subject. 


cent unaccountably omitted). a column is 


also 


—In the last number of that attractive illus- 
trated monthly, Vom Fels zum Meer (New York 
F. W. Christern)—the number is dated October, 
1884, though it came from Stuttgart in August— 
Herr Gustav Karpeles exultingly compares him- 
self with Schliemann. The latter has excavated 
Troy; Herr Karpeles has unearthed ** Poland ”- 
“out of a million of books,” presumably in a 
metropolitan library—the * Poland,’ namely, of 
him who is now Fieldmarshal-Goneral Count 
Moltke, the “opus primum of an author whom 
posterity will glorify, not only as a hero of bat- 
tles but as one of the greatest writers of the cen- 
tury.” That opws—in form a short pamphlet, 
which the enthusiastic discoverer himself calls 
an essay—was published in Berlin in IS, when 
the author was thirty-one or thirty-two vears of 
age, and was-probably written by him while en- 
gaged as lieutenant in engineering and topo- 


graphical work in Posen or Silesia, during the 
feverish excitement in favor of Poland rouse! all 
over the Continent by that country’s struggle for 


independence in ISS]. It is, however, neither ar 


ma 


appeal to the svmpathies of Germany for a 


tion heroically fighting and useleslv bleeding 


away, hor the attempt of an unfeeling looker-on 


to prove that all the generous enthusiasm is wast 


ed upon a well«leserved fate. but an inpertial 


and close objective treatise on the institutions 


component classes, and political life of the Polish 
people before its fall, such as might have been 
written by a student of history long before ther 


Was a desperate grapph between Pole ad Mu 
covite at Ostrolenka or at the earthworks bef 

This strict objectiveness of the litt 
work was probably the cause of its 


Waraw 
raphily cos 
1 the thanl 


Apperiod 


appearing from the book market, ami 


of writings on the same subject whict 


to sympathy or prejudice. It) disappeans! 


} 


spite of its striking merits, without lowving a 


trace in literature, including the numerous | 


ographical sxetches which have since been writ 


its author, though none of bis biows 


ten of ipheors 
forgets to mention that admirable work, © Dee 
russisch-tirkische Feldzug in der europsiischer 
Pirkei 82s und 20 dargestellt dur a ' 


von Moltke, Major 
(reneralsta le 


Kontuheh Py 


Sheltly doubting the identity 


itn 


the lieutenant with the major and flelkimiars 
general, though recognizing “ex ung 
Herr Karpeles wrote to Count) Moltke lines 
who readily achnowledged the paternity 
production, upon which, in fact, even a Molt 
ean look back with satisfaction after half a 
tury. The discoverer now republishes the essay 
in parts, in Vom Fels cum Meer. and no dweller 
between the Alps and the Baltic who may read it 
—be he a German or Pole—will refus . 
thanks 

There has been for manv vears in Eun 


diplomacy a= standing Danubian questior 
This has assumed new importance since the voun 
kingdom of Rumania decidedly 
of to a 
ternational superintendence of 
}, 


y posed the oly 


Austria-Hungary chief place in the ir 


the navigation 


between the mouth of ereat riv 


er and the [ron 


t 
Gates (near which it leaves the Hungarian ter 


ritory to become the border stream between Ru 





mania and Servia, and, further below, between 
Rumania and Bulgaria The question of tl 

Danube delta was formerly of great interest in 
the political relations between Austria, Russia 
and Turkey, the two latter Powers sharing the 
banks of the various mouths, and Austria con 


endition 
It led to the 
S36 of a 


tending for their preservation in good 
and for untrammelled navigation 
establishment by the Par 
European Commission for the superintendence of 
the Danube below Izaktcha, the powers of which 


Is 


treaties of 


have since been repeatedly renewed and consider 


ably extended by the Conference of London in 
the spring of 1883.) This Conference, to which 
Rumania vainly tried to be admitted with a 


more than consultative vote, created a new per 
organization, the Mixed 
of Danubian af 
fairs between the Iron Gates and Braila, giving 
the presidency of it to the representative of Aus 
tria-Hungary. This decision Rumania refuses to 
submit to, deeming it a sacrifice of the natural 
and national rights of the riparian states—NSer- 
via, Bulgaria, and herself —to the commercial in 
terests of a great Power, as such. In defence of 
her attitude she has appealed to the opinion of 
Europe, and especially of international jurists, 
and in response quite a little literature is spring 
ing up on the subject. 
mans favoring the Rumanian view, may be men 
tioned the historian Daln’s ‘ Eine Lanze fiir Ru 
mianien’ (Leipzig, 1883), Geffken’s ‘La question 


manent international 
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du Danube’ (Berlin, 1883), Von Holtzendorff’s 
‘Rumiiniens Uferrechte an der Donau’ (Leipzig, 
1883) and Theodor von Bunsen’s ‘ Die Donauw’ (Ber- 
lin, 1884). Each of these productions has particular 
merits of its own, but thatof Professor von Holt- 
zendorff, who was directly asked for his opinion 
by the Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is 
the most exhaustive from the standpoint of inter- 
national law, and remarkable for the vigor and 
warmth of its advocacy of free navigation and of 
its condemnation of a policy of interests as op- 
posed to that of right. A French edition of it 
has just appeared under the title of ‘ Les droits 
riverains de la Roumanie sur le Danube—Consul- 
tation de droit international’ (Leipzig, 1884). It 
is rich in documentary and other supplements. 


GREG’S MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

By W. R. Greg. Second 
“ondon: Triibner & Co. 1884. 

Mr. GREG was the embodiment of 1851 and 1552. 
His writings are a permanent record of that era, 
and that era explains Mr. Greg and his manner of 
thought. The epoch itself had no dramatic inte- 
rest, but it was a time which will always remain 
noteworthy in the history of opinion. The fer- 
vor of 1852 which produced the first Reform Bill 
had passed away. Of that stir and stress which 
is traceable in the records of Carlyle’s early life, 
in Mill’s reminiscences of the Utilitarian propa- 
ganda, and in Mozley’s recollections of the tract- 
arian movement, scarcely a trace remained in 
1851. The revolutions of 1848 had everywhere 
ended in a real or apparent failure. The Chart- 
ists of England had suffered a defeat so crushing 
that their cause had -become not only unpopular 
but ridiculous. The fiasco of the 10th of April 
was, as any one will see who examines a file of 
newspapers for 1849 or 1850, a constant subject of 
rather insolent jokes on the part of writers who 
represented the sentiment of the middle classes, 
Abroad there was reaction; in England genuine 
conservatism assumed the form of moderate Libe- 
ralism. Tospeak plainly,the enthusiasm which had 
produced reform had passed in 1851 into solid satis- 
faction at the results of reform, and was very 
near passing into outrageous self-satisfaction 
with the gencral merits of English institutions 
and the preéminent common sense of the English 
nation. In one line only the middleclasses, who 
gave the tone to English public life, displayed 
something like enthusiastic zeal. There was pre- 
dominant to an extent which at the present day 
is hardly credible, a belief in the successes which 
had been achieved, and the still greater triumphs 
which were to be gained, by strict adherence to 
sound economical doctrine, or by devotion to the 
arts of industrial progress. The great Exhibi- 
tion, the very name of which is now unfamiliar, 
was, in the eyes of its founders, much more than 
amere show. It was meant to be, what it was 
often termed, a Temple of Industry, and in that 
temple it was hoped that all the world might 
come and celebrate the reign of universal peace. 
If any one will take the pains to turn over Mr. 
Buckle’s Remains, he will find an account of that 
so-called philosopher’s emotion at the sight of the 
Exhibition. Mr. Buckle was, as all the world now 
knows, not a very profound or subtle thinker; but 
he caught the fecling of his time, and many 
wiser men than he thought that 1851, which, in 
fact, nearly coincided with the outbreak of a 
series of wars, would be the opening of an age of 
peace, 

Now, the noteworthy thing in Mr. Greg's post- 
humous essays is, as we have already intimated, 
the singular fidelity with which they reproduce 
the tone of the period to which they, for the most 
part, belong. Their predominant characteristic 
is, at bottom, self-satisfaction with the modes of 
feeling and thought to which the author and his 


Miscellaneous Essays. 
Series. 








contemporaries were accustomed. The unamiable 
or the offensive side of this sentiment is shown in 
the two articles on France since 1848, and France 
in 1852. Never was a great nation so lectured 
and taken to task as is France by Mr. Greg. The 
ability of the writer is shown in the fact that al- 


most all the criticisms he makes on the follies of | 
| very different from the final overthrow of the 


the French Assemblies are, as far as they go, 
true. There are very few of his remarks which, 
taken singly, can be contradicted or even ques- 
tioned. But the limitation of the writer is seen 


in the utterly false point of view from which his | 


The 


whole survey of French politics is made. 


sum and substance of his censures on men like | 


Lamartine, Thiers, Tocqueville, or Cavaignac, is 
solely and simply that French statesmen did not 


conduct themselves after the manner of intelli- | 


gent Conservatives. 
Mr. Greg that the leading men of a great nation 


It hardly seems to occur to | 


Greg would at the present time find it impossi- 
ble to write about national prosperity in the man- 
ner which was natural to him is, that two or 
three things were hidden from even wise men in 
1851 which are well enough known to very ordi- 
nary persons in 1885. We know, for example, 
that the defeat of the Chartists meant something 


cause which the Charter very vaguely repre- 
sented. We know that in the lower classes of 
English society there was, as Maurice and his 
friends discovered, an amount of discontent and 
bitterness which was utterly unperceived by 
statesmen and capitalists. We further know 
(and this is perhaps the chief intellectual change 
which has taken place during the last thirty 
years) that the political and economical doctrines 
which lay at the basis of Mr. Greg’s criticisms 


| are not quite the absolute and immutable truths 


cannot all have been fools, and that if French | 


politicians made, as they certainly did, gross | 


blunders, it was quite possible that even their | 
blunders were no worse than the errors which | 


any politicians are liable to commit during a pe- 
riod of revolution. Still less does Mr. Greg ap- 
pear to see that if France could learn something 
from England, it was at least possible that Eng- 
land could learn something from France. ‘‘Ev- 
ery old five-franc piece contains,” he writes, 
‘“‘what we should call an Irish Bull. All the 
money coined under the Empire bears ‘ Répub- 
ligue Francaise’ on the one side, ‘ Napoléon 
Empereur’ on the reverse. The face of the coin 
affirms a fact; the back gives it a pointblank 
contradiction.” This sentence, with its decision, 
its smartness, its rather mechanical antithesis, is 
Mr. Greg all over. 
such sentences from his articles on France. 
sentences are undoubtedly telling; their defect is 
their total want either of insight or of sympathy. 
Bagehot wrote a good deal about the French 
President and about the Republic of 1848 with 


which they appeared to the thinkers of 1851. 
We know, in short, that the view of life and 
progress which then prevailed throughout Eng- 
land was, to say the least, imperfect and incom- 
plete. The clean, hard, telling dogmatism of 


| Mr. Greg is based upon absolute conviction in 


We could produce scores of | 
The | 


which few of his admirers can cordially agree, | 


but Bagehot’s censures are the censures of a man 
who really tries to understand the position of the 
people whom he criticises. Mr. Greg, as regards 
the French, is never in strictness a critic at all. 
He is always a judge pronouncing sentence with 


the truth of an economical creed. The curious 
disintegration of beliefs which has marked the 
course of English opinion since the time when 
Mr. Greg wrote his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays’ has 
modified many things, but there is nothing which 
it has modified more profoundly than the tone 
of criticism, and Mr. Greg as a critic retained at 
bottom the now obsolete tone of 1851. 

Every generation notes with severity the de- 
fects of its immediate predecessor, and it is easy 
enough for readers of to-day to perceive the in- 
tellectual deficiencies of Mr. Greg and his contem- 
poraries. It is more difficult and equally impor- 
tant to appreciate fairly their virtues. The think- 
ers of 1851 possessed two merits which deserve 
cordial recognition. They had a firm grip ofa 
certain number of economical principles. They 
held an exaggerated idea, both of the certainty 
and of the universal applicability of the doc- 


| trines taught by such writers as Ricardo or 


the dogmatism and without the impartiality | 


which are in place on the judgment seat. 

If Mr. Greg’s attitude toward foreign nations 
displays the unamiable side of his preéminently 
English satisfaction, his survey of ‘*‘ England as 
It Is” shows the more agreeable but hardly more 


philosophic aspect of the same quality. We doubt | 


greatly whether at the later period of his life our 
author would have written of England, or indeed 


of any existing society, in the tone which he and | 
An | 


his readers felt to be quite natural in 1851. 
author, Mr. William Johnston, whose name, we 


take it, is now entirely forgotten, had attempted | 


to prove on very inadequate grounds that the 
prosperity of England was on the decline. Mr. 
Greg takes up the challenge in his most vigorous 
and slashing manner. He shows point by point, 
with all the force of accumulative statistics, that 
English prosperity has increased, is increasing, 
and is destined to future and apparently unlimited 
increase. Wedo not for amoment assert that, as 


M’Culloch. But Mr. Greg and writers like him 
stood by the doctrines on which they rested 
their political beliefs with a tenacity unknown to 
a generation which, like the present, is apt to 
sympathize with every creed without firmly be- 
lieving any. It is quite impossible to conceive of 
Mr. Greg as playing with Socialism after the 
manner of teachers who, without asserting that 
Mr. George is in the right, and indeed, on the 
whole, inclining to think that his views are falla- 
cious, yet appear to hold that even the fallacies 


| of a well-intentioned enthusiast deserve respect- 


| 


ful consideration. For errors Mr. Greg had no 
respect whatever, and if he saw, or thought he 
saw, a popular fallacy, he exposed it and de- 
nounced it as little better than a piece of intellec- 
tual fraud. This sincerity is not after the taste 


| of to-day, but it is, nevertheless, an admirable 


quality, rising at times to the height of a great 
virtue. The men of 1851, again, if they did not 
see very far before them, were on the right road. 
Whoever likes to waste his breath may denounce 


| or deride the triumphs of pacific industry, but 


against Mr. Johnston, Mr. Greg was in the | 


wrong. We have, indeed, very little doubt that 
Mr. Greg came far nearer the truth than his op- 
ponent. But we do assert that a writer of Mr. 
Greg’s capacity could not nowadays display any- 
thing like the tone of confident self-satisfaction 
which marks every line of “‘ England as It Is.” 
Yet we do not suppose that either Mr. Greg him- 


the prophet who indulges in such denunciation 
does, after all, only waste his breath and lead 
astray the disciples who listen tohim. For it is 
perfectly certain that the progress of mankind 
does. in the long run depend upon the mainte- 


| nance of peace, the cultivation of industry, and 


| the development of the pacific arts. 


self or any reader of the Edinburgh Review saw | 
anything unphilosophic or intellectually repre- | 


hensible in the general tone of Mr. Greg’s arti- 
cle. 


Mr. Car- 
lyle’s rhetoric has not benefited the working- 
men of England a tenth as much as the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and all that the policy of free 
trade meant and involved. Indeed, Carlyle’s 
chief claim to statesmanlike insight arises from 
the consideration that, in his earlier works, he 


The reason why far less able men than Mr, used rhétoric and bumor to promote the very 
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causes of which in his later life he appeared to be 
the opponent. The teacher who denounced di- 
plomacy, who recommended the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and who insisted on the fact that the 
cry for the Charter had a deep significance, was 
not at one period of his career so far removed as 
might at first sight appear from Cobden and 
Bright. 

Carlyle’s attitude is worth notice, because it ex- 
emplifies a general principle. The very teachers 
who most vehemently opposed that absolute be- 
lief in the good results of material progress 
which characterized the era of the great Exhibi- 
tion, could themselves suggest no practical me- 
thods of benefiting the great mass of mankind 
other than the measures advocated by the wisest 
economists and the most enlightened of practical 
statesmen. But if this be so, the conclusion in- 
evitably suggests itself that the economists 
and the politicians who gave practical effect to 
economical theories had, whatever their mis- 
takes, hit upon the road by which alone mankind 
could advance, This is no small merit, and may 
be fairly claimed by the class of thinkers of 
whom Mr. Greg will always remain a noteworthy 
type. 


RECENT FOREST PUBLICATIONS. 


Forestry in Norway. With Notices of the Phy- 
sical Geography of the Country. Compiled by 


J. Croumbie Brown. Edinburgh. 1884. 
Practical Forestry. 3y Andrew S. Fuller. 
Orange Judd Co. 1884. 


Review of the Forest Administration in British 
India, for the Year 1882-83. By W. Schlich, 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. Simla. 1884. 

THE forests of Norway, inasmuch as they now 

supply Great Britain, the largest consumer of 

imported forest products, with a very consider- 
able portion of certain grades of the lumber 
which she consumes, are of special interest to 

Americans. The value of the deals, boards, and 

other lumber sent last year from Scandinavia to 

British ports was five millions sterling, and the 

volume of such exports is still rapidly increas- 

ing. If the Norwegian forests can maintain their 
present rate of production, the export of lumber 
from North America to Great Britain will not 
increase very rapidly; but when once these for- 
ests cease to produce, or are greatly reduced in 
productiveness, the forests of Canada and the 

Northern States—the only other forests in the 

world fully able to supply Great Britain with 

cheap lumber—must suffer a new and terrible 
drain upon their rapidly-disappearing resources. 

We turned, therefore, with considerable interest 

to ‘Forestry in Norway,’ in Mr. John Croumbie 

Brown's series of forestry publications, in the 

hope that some light might be thrown upon the 

extent, actual condition, and producing powers 
of the great Scandinavian forests. Such infor- 
mation, however, will be sought in vain in the 
pages of this book. Indeed, there is very little 
about forests or forestry init at all. There is, 
to be sure, a short chapter upon the distribution 
of trees in Norway, where, among other startling 
facts, we are told that the ash tree grows within 
the Arctic circle; another on ship-building and 
shipping, which, as wood is more or less used in 
the construction of vessels, has a remote bearing 
upon forestry; and short chapters upon Trans- 
port and Export Timber Trade; and a dozen 
pages upon Forest Devastation and Remedial 
Measures, in which we fail to discover anything 
either very new or very valuable. The remain- 
der of the book is made up of a not very success- 
ful compilation upon a great number of subjects, 
such as *‘ Mountain Plateaux and Mountain Ra- 
vines,” ‘* Temperature,” ‘* Lakes,” ‘* Mechanical 
Action of Glaciers,” etc,, etc, Careless proof- 





| now fairly secure. 


| the interests at 


reading is responsible for such blunders as Sarir 
for Larix, Millaw for Willdenow, Lank for 
Link, ete. There may be some reason for writ 
ing a book of this sort, but if there is it is not 
apparent to the uninitiated. It does not increase 
our knowledge of the forests of one of the most 


productive forest regions in the world, or add to | 
although the effects of a 


the reputation of its indefatigable and irrepressi- 
ble author. 

A few years ago Mr. Andrew Fuller wrote, 
and wrote very instructively, about strawberry 
and other small-fruit culture. 
venture, he has prepared a treatise upon * Prac 


Ss. 


Now, as a new 


tical Forestry... The change is significant. 
and shows a growing desire on the part 
of the people of this country to know some 


thing about the care and cultivation of trees, 
and the meaning of forests and forestry. The 
title of the work in question, however, seems to 
have been badly selected. It is rather a treatise 
upon raising and planting trees than a general 
work upon forestry, which, as we understand 
that somewhat abused term, relates to every- 
thing pertaining to the forest, and not exclu 
sively to tree planting. Certainly, at the pre 
sent time, any American work upon forestry 
should treat of the care and perpetuation of our 
native forests, to which, for a century to come, 
at least, we must turn, rather than to the forests 
yet to be planted by the American people, 
for our principal timber supplies. This branch 
of forest science, however, Mr. Fuller barely 
touches upon, and then only in the most general 
manner, following in this the example of nearly 
all writers on American forestry, who have gene- 
rally approached the subject from what may be 
ealled the nurseryman’s point of view, to whom 
forestry naturally means raising and planting 
In regard to these subjects the present 
book is full and accurate, and arboriculturists 
will find in its pages much useful knowledge 
about raising trees from seed, pruning, grafting, 
and the other operations necessary for the proper 
training of young trees. Something more than 
two-thirds of ‘ Practical Forestry’ is devoted to a 
catalogue of the trees of North America, which 
seems to have been largely compiled without cre 
dit from one of the preliminary publications of 
the Tenth Census of the United States. 

The ‘Review of the Forest Administration in 
British India for the Year 1882-83," by Doctor 
Schlich, Inspector-General of the Indian forests, 
which has just reached us, shows that the work 
of forestry conservancy in India has made satis- 
factory progress and yielded fair returns during 
the year in question. The experiment of protect 
ing these valuable forests from fire and indis- 
criminate and unchecked cutting is not a very 
old one, but it has already worked wonders, and 
now India is beginning to get a tinancial benefit 
from her forest policy. We venture to invite the 
attention of the Secretary of the Interior, whose 
duty it is to guard the forests upon the public do- 
main of the United States, to the following ex 
tract from Doctor Schlich’s report 


trees. 


**On the whole, forest conservancy in India is 
This result has not been 
achieved without difficulties and opposition. In 
most cases the people had been accustomed to 
roam at their pleasure over the Government for- 
est estates and to cut where they liked and in the 
most improvident manner. A considerable re- 
luctance to interfere with that state of affairs ex- 
isted. But as the real necessities of the case and 
stake became more and more 
manifest to the enlightened rulers of the country. 
it was recognized that endeavors must be made to 
prevent a further destruction of the forest pro- 
— of the state, by regulating the use of the 
orests without depriving the people of the forest 
produce required for their domestic arrange- 
ments. After a protracted struggle these wise 
councils have prevailed, and the permanent pre- 
servation of a considerable area of forest land 
has now been beyond doubt. Forest con- 
servancy has recognized as an important 


| 





part of the general administration of the country, 
and the labors of those who have struggled for 
this result have not been in vain.” 

The forest department of India was fist or 
ganized upon a scientific basis in IS, 
years later the net forest 
£52,000. In LSS0 this had 


seven 
revenue was only 
increased to £215,000, 
of 
management were then only beginning to be ap 
parent. In ISS3 the forest revenue of India ex 
ceeded £500,000, The Indian forest 
Dr. Brandes, the first Inspectoriene 
ral of Indian forests, divide the forests of 
* reserved forests,” 
The 
description of the system is extracted from an in 
up 
by Sir George Birdwood to accompany the exhi 


Wise policy forest 


acts ory 


nated by 
India 


into three classes * protected 


forests,” and “private forests.” following 


teresting account of Indian forestry, drawn 


bition of Indian forest produce in the Edinburgh 
Exhibition 

* The reserved forests are under the direct con 
trol of the department, and are managed exclu 
sively as a source of immediate and prospective 
protit, their limits being surveved and cdemaroat 
ed, nomadic cultivation within them forbidden, 
destructive undergrowth cut out, the annual hot 
weather tires guarded against, and the cutting of 
timber strictly regulated. The protected forests 
are subject to less stringent supervision, sand the 
eople retain therein, subject to myculation, their 
Leosdines rights of cultivation, pasturage, and 
wood-cutting, only certain kinds of timber being 
protected. Private forests are controlled only to 
such an extent as is necessary to prevent thei 
destruction, Besides there are the state planta 
tions devoted to the cultivation of timber Crves 
The area of the reserved forests of India is about 
46,000 square miles. That of the unreserved fo 
ests has not vet been ascertained; while that of 
the plantations under the Government of India 
and Madras alone 410k) acres, The area of 
the plantations in Bombay is not known, but it is 
stated that the great problem of Indian forestry, 
viz., the rewooding of vast districts, has been 


International Forestry 


Is 


} grappled with in the western Presidency with 
| 


great vigor and success, by sowing broadcast the 
seeds of all sorts of fi and shrubs, the 
result of which action is now beginning to be seen 
in the appearance everywhere of countless mil 
lions of Vigorous saplings. Extensive fuel reserves 
have also been provided, and are strictly pre 
served in all parts of India, to meet the extension 
of ra’lway lines throughout the peninsula. Prior 
to 1848 the revenue from the Indian forests was 
nominal, and there was no forest: conservancy 

And this vast and beneficent change, which will 
gradually also reduce droughts and famines in 
India to a minimum, has been achieved in a sin 
gle generation, or in the brief space of thirty-five 
vears.” 


rest. trees 





all, has some- 
un the Old World ! 


America, it would seem, after 


thing still to learn fr 


CHARLES GRAU X.—Il 
Recueil de Travaux d’Erudi 
la 


Vv. langes Grav 
dédie aA meémoire de Charles 


1SS4 


tion classique 
Graux. Pars 
IT was to be expected that the memory of a 
scholar whose eminence was so largely connected 
with palwography as was Graux’s, would be 
honored by contributions to his favorite study 

It is therefore not surprising to find that many 
of the articles in the * Mélanges* bear on new or 
undescribed MSS. The most important of these 
is Schéne’s * De Isocratis Papyro Massiliensi.’’ 
The Museum at Borely, a suburb of Marseilles, 
contains among other treasures brought from 
Egypt by Dr. Clot Bey eight strips of papyrus, 
the second and eighth of which contain three 
columns, the rest two columns each, of a large 
and generally well-defined Greek writing. The 
number of lines in each column varies from 
eighteen to twenty-three, the number of letters 
in each line is usually from twenty-four to twen 

ty-seven, sometimes as many as twenty-eight or 
thirty. These fragments belong to the second 
of the two orations which Isocrates addressed 
to King Nicocles.- Schéne does not venture to 
define the age of the papyrus; but it mst in 
any case be of far greater antiquity than any 
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of the ordinary MSS. which do not go back 
earlier than the tenth century. Though noticed 
by Egger in 1863, and carefully described in the 
Acts of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Tu- 
rin by Lumbroso in 1870, its very existence 
seems hitherto to have escaped the knowledge of 
professed palzeographers such as Paoli, Watten- 
bach, Gardthausen, and Birt. The columns (some 
of them with large lacunz) contain the first 
thirty paragraphs of the oration—quite enough 
to show how materially the Isocratean text, 
could we reconstitute it throughout by the aid 
of papyri as old as this, would differ from all 
known recensions. Phot graphed facsimiles of 
two columns present the papyrus visibly to the 
eye, greatly adding to the value of the descrip- 
tion and probably to the cost of the volume also. 
To the same class of contributions belongs Gardt- 
hausen’s “ Différences Provinciales de la Minus- 
cule Grecque,” Maass’s ‘‘ Observationes Pali- 
ogra phic,” Martin’s ‘‘ Notice sur les manu- 
scrits Grecs de la Bibliothéque Classense & Ra- 
venne,” Omont’s ‘“Inventaire Sommaire des 
MSS. Grecs des bibliothéques Mazarine, de 
lArsenal, et Sainte-Geneviéve, & Paris” ; and the 
special articles devoted to MSS. of particular 
authors, Mendelssohn’s on the Tours codex of 
Cicero’s Letters, Miiller’s on the MSS. of Po- 
lyeenus, Ulysse Robert’s on the famous MS. of 
Prudentius, No. 8084 in the Latin collection of 
the Paris Library, Ruelle’s on the Venice Cod. 
Marcianus 246, containing Damascius’ epi rev 
mpwrwy apyav, Chatelain’s on a MS. of Apollina- 
ris Sidonius, Jacob’s on the classification of the 
MSS. of Diodorus Siculus, Schenkl’s on the MSS. 
of Xenophon’s ‘ Hiero.’ Each of these contains 
data of the most valuable kind for the student of 
the text of these works, though, probably, owing 
to the brevity required from the contributors, in 
some cases the reader will be disappointed not to 
find more. M. Ulysse Robert’s careful article, 
for instance, on the splendid Prudentius at Paris 
makes one long for a facsimile. Oxford palzo- 
graphers, doubtless, remembering the Bodleian 
Prudentius, itself one of the earliest codices in 
that library, would be glad to compare its writ- 
ing with the much earlier Paris codex. In pass- 
ing, it seems worth remarking that a really 
tempting opportunity exists for a new collation, 
with facsimiles of both of these two venerable 
MSS. ; few tasks could be more instructive from 
many points of view. 

Among the critical articles may be mentioned 
Bénoist’s, on Guyet’s ‘ Plautus’; Cobet’s, on some 
passages of Herodotus; Dareste’s, on ‘ Pro Flac- 
xxix.-xxxii.; Gertz’s ‘Emendationes An- 
nzeanze’ (corrections of Seneca); Gomperz’s ‘ Une 
Dizaine de Notes Critiques’; Havet’s ‘ Les Fautes 
Issues de Corrections dans les Manuscrits de No- 
nius’; Madvig’s emendations of some passages 
in Athenzeus; Schwartz's, on some new scholia 
to Euripides’ ‘ Andromache’; Susemihl’s ques- 
tions on the first book of Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric.’ 
Herwerden contributes the lengthiest article in 
the volume—twenty-five pages of discussion and 
correction of Euripides. By far the cleverest 
emendations are those of Gomperz, on pp. 49-53. 
One of these alone our space allows us to quote. 
It isin an epigram by Gregory of Nazianzus on 
the deaths of Epictetus and Anaxarchus, the 
latter of whom was pounded in a mortar: 


co, 


"Eotww "Emxryrovo wéya KAdos év mporépoiory, 
éati “Avagapxou: ay 0 mév ayvimevos 
TO KAEOS OK aAEyiCew, O 5 GAwou xéetpas ExovTOS 
xomromevds y €Boa mriegere tov OvAaxov: 
Gomperz shows from other passages of Gregory 
that Epictetus had his legs broken, and that in 
v. 3 we must therefore read rd oxédos, not ro 
xdcoy The interchange of the two ideas, “legs,” 
“glory,” is as fantastic as the emendation of 


Gomperz is simple and convincing. 








Passing to the archeological articles, we no- 
tice Mommsen’s, on a Carthaginian burying- 
ground, containing a considerable number of 
inscriptions and names, which show it to have 
belonged to an imperial familia, or establish- 
ment of slaves and freedmen belonging to the 
Emperor. The date is approximately fixed at 
the end of the first or beginning of the second 
century. The doubling of letters to express the 
plural (Coss. =Consules), which is generally sup- 
posed to have begun in the third century, is now 
known to have existed in Africa as early as 
Hadrian; and Mommsen conjectures that it 
took its rise from the schoolmasters of Africa, 
and passed thence to Italy. M. Berger’s ‘“As- 
cagne,” in which he identifies Ascanius with the 
African god Sakoun, is very interesting, but too 
short to be quite as convincing as its author be- 
lieves. M. Cordier’s ‘* De Origine des Noms que 
les Chinois ont donnés & Empire Romain” exa- 
mines the meaning of the Chinese Ta Tsin Kouo 
and Hai Si Kouo. Ta Tsin is identified with 
Tarsus on grounds which seem somewhat doubt- 
ful, against the views of Bretschneider, who be- 
lieved it to represent Jtaly, and of M. Terrien de 
la Couperie, who supposes it to represent the As- 
syrian 7idan, or lower coast of Syria. M. Desjar- 
dins devotes sixteen pages to the Roman legion 
and its subordinate officers; M. Duchesne to the 
divisions of the Roman Empire as stated in eccle- 
siastical documents of the fourth century. Mr. Ro- 
bert Mowat, M. Comparetti, M. Pierre Robert, M. 
Thédenat, deal with inscriptions. Weil examines 
a critical mark in the MS. of Demosthenes known 
as S. In the domain of lexicography, M. Beurlier’s 
short notice of Campidoctores and Campiduc- 
tores, and Lowe's discussion of certain glosses 
in the collection known as ‘abavis,” are the 
most important. Science is represented by 
Heiberg’s bold attempt to restore in Greek the 
lost original of Archimedes’ trav dxovpévwy from 
the Latin—often highly incorrect—version of 
Tartalea; and by De Rochas’ translation of 
Athenzeus’ treatise on siege-engines. Each is 
illustrated by diagrams, which seem executed 
very carefully. 

On the whole, this large collection of papers 
in honor of the French savant will be found full 
of new and original materials on a great variety 
of topics, literary or philological. Space will 
not allow us to mention other contributions of 
equal or greater importance; but the work will 
stand comparison with the best of those pro- 
duced in Germany on similar occasions—e. g., 
with the ‘Symbola Bonnensia’ in honor of Rit- 
sch] (1864-1867), or the large volume recently 
published in honor of Mommsen, though in nei- 
ther of these cases is the tribute one of death. 


A Record of Ellen Watson. 
ited by Anna Buckland. 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


Memoir and Correspondence of Eliza P. Gur- 
ney. Edited by Richard F. Mott. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Harriett Monsell, A Memoir. By the Rev. T. 
T. Carter, Warden of the House of Mercy, 
Clewer, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THESE three biographies of women represent 
three very different positions and opportunities 
in life. Of Ellen Watson one may think as of a 
young knight snatehed from life while for the 
first time buckling on his armor. She had 
scarcely made herself ready for work when con- 
sumption seized her, but her short life had been 
so conscientiously devoted to preparation for 
duty, that it accomplished more for her sex than 
many a longer one. Her patient assiduity in 
study (carried on, it should be carefully noted, 
amid those home occupations which fall specially 
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to a woman as daughter and sister) opened the 
way in more than one direction for women to 
study in college or university. The courage and 
constancy which seemed so fruitless for herself 


will not cease to be felt for many a day. Miss 
Buckland has drawn the slight portrait with af- 
fectionate appreciation, and has shown great 
discrimination in outlining an unusual devel- 
opment of religious experience. ‘I do not need 
religion : science thoroughly satisfies me,” Ellen 
Watson wrote in the first eagerness of her re- 
searches in the laboratory: But four years after 
she wrote: ‘‘ This longing after God is the deep- 
est passion of the soul; it is this which it is the 
pleasure of God to answer, and with it to include 
every other blessing.” Only a few months later, on 
the very eve of her sudden death, her last written 
words were: “‘ For the things we see are earthly, 
but the things we see not are heavenly.” There 
is not room here to trace the intermediate steps, 
but those who fear the effect upon women of ab- 
struse studies would find encouragement in a 
thoughtful review of them. 

To this simple and retired life the exalted posi- 
tions of E. P. Gurney and Harriett Monsell offer 
the strongest contrast. To both of them were 
given stations among the great ones of the earth, 
and by both of them the powers and the opportu- 
nities granted were devoted to the noblest philan- 
thropy. They furnish a new illustration of the 
oneness of all Christian experience in the likeness 
in faith and purpose of two lives which were so 
closely identified with two forms of religion so di- 
verse as the Quaker and the most formal type of 
the English church. Mrs. Gurney’s life is told 
principally in her letters, which can be readily 
supplemented from the various memoirs of her 
husband, Joseph John Gurney, and his remarka- 
ble group of relatives and friends. As a person- 
al memorial for those who knew and loved her 
the book seems perfect; but to those who are not 
familiar with the life and spirit of the Quakers, 
much of it needs explanation. Judged from this 
narrative only, to outsiders of even reverent sym- 
pathy the visits to Louis Philippe and to Abra- 
ham Lincoln must be incomprehensible. 

The same kind of comment will be made still 
more strongly upon the life of Harriet Monsell. 
She had long been known and widely honored as 
the first Superior of the community of S. John 
Baptist at Clewer. No one, however remote 
from the Anglican Communion, who has marked 
the rise and progress of philanthropy in our time 
could have failed to recognize in the great foun- 
dations that have one after another grown from 
that first little House of Mercy at Clewer, one of 
the strongest proofs of the power of organized 
work the world has ever seen. Of all this, for 
almost thirty years, Harriet Monsell was at once 
the head and the mainspring; but her life, as her 
friend has chosen to write it, is only another ad- 
dition to the great body of pietistic literature. 
The letters, beautiful as they are, can be match- 
ed over and over again from the lives of other 
women. What the world wants to know, and 
not for curiosity, but for downright need of the 
help of knowing, is how this devotional, almost 
mystical piety was made fruitful in such im- 
mense work as she undertook and _ carried 
through. Mr. Carter’s theory is, undoubtedly, 
that the individual life must be merged in the 
life of the community, and from that point of 
view his assertion that the rule and life there 
should find no place in the book is reasonable. 
But it is not reasonable to exclude Harriet Mon- 
sell’s own practical life and work from it, if it is 
meant to be useful to the world. As it now 
stands, the book can have but little interest out- 
side of personal friends or of admirers of that 
form of church work. And again, we admit that 
Mr. Carter can easily justify himself for leaving 
out the struggles of the Community : the same 
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motive prevailed in Sir J. T. Coleridge's Life of 
Keble. The opposition roused by the formation 
of the Sisterhood at Clewer was the more strenu- 
ous because it was far more in sorrow than in 
bitterness; but nothing did more to silence it 
than the wisdom of the Mother Superior—the 
wisdom which, while straining every nerve to 
develop the idea of “‘the Religious life,” could 
still say to another woman, ‘I am glad that your 
work is at home.” As well leave out the battles 
from the life of a warrior as these struggles from 
the biography before us. 

We would not be understood to disparage the 
work that has been actually done. 
cacy, and sympathy mark it throughout, and the 


very deficiencies we have noted are in great part | 


the result of the closeness of the author’s relations 
with the lady herself. He has not written for 
the outside world. Yet few lives could be so use- 
ful as an example, “for it was given to Harriet 
Monsell to fulfil a cycle of as many phases of 
experience as can well fall to woman’s lot.” 





The Coéperative Commonwealth : an Exposition 
of Modern Socialism. By Laurence Gronlund. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo, pp. 278. 


Mr. GRONLUND puts on his title-page the saying 
of Montesquieu : ‘‘ My object is not to make peo- 
ple read, but to make them think.” He is an 
advocate of Socialism of the extreme German 
type, but, recognizing his audience, he has striven 
to avoid any extravagance of style. There is no 
waving of the bloody flag, and he wishes us to 
think that the sanguine tints are only those of the 
coming dawn. He tries to be strictly reasonable. 
His Socialism is quite distinct from Communism 
or Nihilism. He is constructive as well as de- 
structive. No one outside of a lunatic asylum, 
he asserts, proposes an equal division of wealth : 
“The motto of Socialism is, Everybody accord- 
ing to his deeds ; that of Communism is, Every- 
body according to his needs.” His aim is to de- 
scribe the hoped-for change by which each shall 
get his deserts in such a way as to reconcile us to 
its advent. He does not agree with Marx that 
the Socialist should not present detailed plans be- 
cause they excite controversy, but should con- 
tent himself with making war against religion and 
the state. Mr. Gronlund says, in words intended 
to be those of moderation and common sense : 
Here, look and see what we are coming to ; it is 
the only thing that will cure our sickness, and it 
isn’t half so bad as it looks. He does, it is true, 
feel bound to admit, when his logic presses him to 
it in the end, thatthe force which is to usher in the 
coming race and establish the millennium is dyna- 
mite, and that, in the revolution which it will cause, 
church, state government, and family will all be 
swept away ; but it is an unwilling admission, 
made only after he has explained at length the 
better régime that is to take the place of these 
antiquated conveniences. 

He sees in history a progress of the lower class 
from slavery to serfdom and from serfdom to 
employment for wages, and the next step is to be 
codéperation. The notion that a man should be 
compelled by his needs to labor for another has 
the same oddly exasperating effect upon him that 
it has upon Mr. George, and he cries out in the 
same way that it is slavery, though his remedy 


not only the land, but all capital and all business. 
Just why it will be less slavery or more codpera- 
tion than now, when the state shall compel a man 
to work and pay him in labor tickets, does not 
appear, but that, no doubt, he considers a minor 
point. At any rate there is to be no interest, no 


all the cakes and ale of life, and even an occa- 
sional trip to Europe to tone up his moral system 
by the sight of her effete institutions. Women 
are to be divorced whenever they wish it, and, of 
course, there are to be no lawyers, traders, or mid- 
dlemen except a few state officials. The farming 
class, too, will be much diminished, because the 
state will have to run the farms on the model of 
the great bonanza farms in the West, with ma- 
chinery in the place of muscle. Professional men, 
merchants, and farmers will all have to take their 


| though the descendant of slaves 


| places in the Government mill, their wages being | 
paid in labor tickets on a scale based not on mar- | 


Justice, deli- | 





ket value, but on the worth of their services, 
skilled labor being more highly paid only so far 
as to include recompense for time spent in learn- 
ing the trade. The only currency is to be these 
labor tickets—a sort of order redeemable in goods 
at the Government store. The Government is to 
be one of trades unions, with no humbug of repre- 
sentation or legislation, the rulers being chosen 
by the guilds, and all laws enacted directly by 
the people. We are to have, in short, an immense 
manufacturing machine without any limit to the 
gigantic power of its executive, a despotism un- 
checked even by the press, under which there is 
no motive to energy or economy, and all inde- 
pendence is gone. And the author tells us that 
the realization of these projects is very near. 
Each successive period of hard times is going to 
bring a riot of increasing danger, until at length 
the revolution will take place and the new order 
be established. 

Mr. Gronlund’s style is vigorous, though not 
elegant. He makes not a few of the errors natu- 
ral to such a work, as in his misleading account of 
the law of married women’s property, and his 
rejection of the law of demand and supply, and 
his unfounded assumption of the growing suffer- 
ings of workmen, for instance. There is little use 
in commenting upon the somewhat elaborate de- 
tails of his scheme. The important thing is that 


which cannot be neglected, will admit.” This 
sort of gradualism had no potency in giving ef- 
fect to the “ glittering generality.” ‘* All men are 
created equal”; and we may be sure that the 
flattery offered to his vanity by Jefferson's dis- 
posal of his almanne did not console Banneker— 
a truly noble-minded man; not himself a slave, 
for the failure 
to make the desired impression on the moral 
sense of his great countryman, Indeed, he lived 
to experience in his own person the futility of 
the anti-slavery sentiment of that time, which 
neither persuaded the masters to prepare their 
slaves for freedom, nor kept them from taking 


| away their acquired rights from the free blacks ; 





his community, with no middle class, and the | 
mechanic class exalted at the expense of every | 


other ; with the family tie feeble and the state 
omnipotent, and without a trace of those religious 


aspirations which have always been found neces- | 


sary to hold together communities in which the 


ordinary bonds were wanting, is an attractive | 


ideal to a growing number of earnest men, who 
feel the increasing pressure of civilization and the 
inadequacy of the charity offered to relieve suf- 
fering. 





Banneker, the Afric- American Astronomer. 
From the posthumous papers of Martha Elli- 
cott Tyson. Philadelphia: Friends’ Book As- 
sociation. 1884. 

JEFFERSON'S ‘ Notes on Virginia’ begot two lite- 

rary productions which deserve to be bound up 

with it. One was the letter of Benjamin Banne- 
ker, dated ‘‘ Maryland, Baltimore County, near 

Ellicott’s Lower Mills, August 19, 1791,” accom- 

panying a manuscript copy of the writer's first 

self-calculated almanac. The other was David 

Walker's ‘ Appeal,’ published in Boston in 182% 

30. Both were protests against the depreciatory 

view of the capacity of the black race expressed 

in the ‘ Notes.’ Jefferson did not live to read the 

* Appeal.’ He received and answered courteously 


| Banneker's letter, in which there is no direct al- 
is more drastic, for the state, he says, is to assume | 


lusion to the ‘ Notes, and honored himself and 


| his correspondent by sending the almanac to 
| ** Monsieur de Condorvet, Secretary of the Aca- 


profit, and no rent, but only wages paid by the | 
state. Each man is to have work supplied him | 


by the state, and with such generous pay that 
four hours of labor a day will enable him to enjoy 


demy of Sciences at Paris, and member of the 
Philanthropic Society.” To Banneker's reproach 
that the author of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence should be found consenting to the perpetu- | 


ation of slavery, Washington's Secretary of State 
opposed professions of a desire for the redemp- 
tion of the blacks ‘as fast as the imbecility of 
their present existence, and other circumstances 


* All free men stood upon equal footing as 
voters, in Maryland, during the greater part of 
Banneker’s life. There was a property qualifi- 
cation requisite, which, with age and residence, 

ave the right of voting until INV. Then the 

w was changed, and the elective franchise con 
ferred solely upon white men, twenty-one years 
old, who should have resided a given time in the 
place of voting. By this change the venerable 
astronomer was deprived of the valued privilege 
of voting during the last four years of his life.” 

It was Banneker's lot also to assist in laying 
out the District of Columbia 
fore writing to Jefferson. The territory thus set 
apart for the national Government was not there 
by brought under the Declaration of Independ 
ence. Nowhere, in fact, did slavery more tena- 

: .. 
ciously assert its right to exist, or repel the notion 
that it was a * sectional” institution 

This unpretending memorial was written by 
the daughter of Banneker's best friend, and ga- 
thers together all that is ever likely to be known 
of the astronomer’s pedigree, personal appear 
ance, disposition, and genius—much of it from 
first-hand sources. Incidentally, it also gives a 
picture of early life in the settlement where Ban 
neker grew up and won universal esteem 


he had done so be- 


A Trip to Alaska, ete. By Geo. Wardman. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. ISS4. Cr. 8vo. pp. 
iv-237 


Mr. WarpMan’s little volume is the result of a 
voyage undertaken by him six years ago in the 
capacity of correspondent for the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Dispatch, and some further experience as 
assistant-agent of the Treasury, at the Seal 
Islands, It is neatly bound and printed, but not 
illustrated or provided with map or index. The 
author states that he has been led to believe 
that his observations may be read with interest 
and profit by those in search of information con- 
cerning Alaska. After perusal we regret our 
inability to confirm this belief. The book has 
the virtues and failings of ordinary newspaper 
correspondence. It is lively and full of that ex- 
aggeration which writers for the press are often 
misled into thinking a necessary passport to 
popularity, and which in familiar matters is 
harmless because well understood. When 
formation is sought to be conveyed, however, a 
more serious style and greater care in state- 
ments of fact is imperative. The state of things 
social and political, as described by Mr. Ward- 
man, has largely passed away or changed; and 
to some extent never existed except for a lively 
imagination. The rather gloomy forebodings 
as to the resources of Southeastern Alaska have 
been happily disproved by the progress of the 
last six years, and there is little reason to doubt 
that continued if slow development is in store for 
the southern part of the Territory. 

Proper names are wretchedly misspelled 
throughout the book, for which the printer is 
perhaps partly responsible, but such errors as 


| the statement that Cook wintered in Captain’s 


Bay in 1804-5 (p. 83), that snow lies on the 
Aleutian Islands to the water's edge in midsum. 
mer (p. 128), or that statistics of bullion ship- 
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ments from Alaska have no existence (p. 256), 
are too grossly careless to be tolerated in any- 
thing bound in covers by readers in search of in- 
formation. 





Short History of the Reformation. By John F. 
Hurst, D.D. Harper & Bros. 


THE primers of science so much in vogue now- 
adays have certain positive advantages, espe- 
cially in delivering the reader from the enor- 
mous mass of unessential detail that cumbers 
most treatises. In history, too, one cannot help 
noticing that, when skilfully composed, they re- 
call in a measure the methods of the great writ- 
ers of antiquity: the moral works of Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus were hardly more than on the 
scale of these modern primers. But it requires 
great literary skill to compress an extensive 


cialism is interference by the state with the 
right of private property, taking from those who 
have to give to those who have not. 
litical economy has completely demonstrated that 
the greatest prosperity exists in those countries 
where private property is most rigidly respected ; 


and conversely, in a democracy where the freest 
| ses—should be greater perhaps than upon any 


scope is given to individual energy, great pros- 
perity tends to foster the tenacity of private 
rights. Among the objects of Socialism stated 


| by M. Elie de Beaumont, in 1849, was the aboli- 


subject into these narrow limits—skill which, it | om on 
| the far greater revolution which is manifestly 


must be confessed, is not displayed in Dr. Hurst's 
‘Short History of the Reformation.’ 


here we doubt the wisdom of covering so much 
ground in so small a space as the whole of Eu- 
rope—or in the treatment of details; but the 
arrangement is not such as to give the reader 
a clear consecutive view. For example, the 


It is not | 


so much in the selection of material—although | Gret Britain, would be wholly impossible in 


tion of the national debt in France. Yet, in ex- 
act contradiction to this, no French statesman 
to-~lay dares even to propose reducing the inte- 
rest, for fear of the wrath of the body of fund- 
holders; and it would be still more dangerous to 
attempt the second tenet of Socialism, state own- 
ership of land. Such interference with vested 
right as was involved in the Irish Land Act, and 


impending under the aristocratic Government of 


| France. In like manner the writer points out 


first chapter, ‘‘The Heralds of Protestantism,” | 


contains good accounts of the Mystics, the 


French reformers (D’Ailly, Gerson, ete.), but of | 


neither Huss, Erasmus, nor Savonarola. The 
next chapter, ‘‘The Humanism of Italy,” men- 
tions Erasmus, but the full account of him is 
reserved for chap. xii., ‘‘The Reformation in 
the Netherlands,” where he is brdught in after 
the account of the revolt of the Netherlands, 
and is said to belong ‘in the front rank of re- 
formers”! Neither has chap. iii, “‘The Re 
formatory Councils,” a word of Huss in the 
brief paragraph on the Council of Kostnitz—a 
shorter paragraph than is devoted to either Pisa 
or Basel. On page 108, however, in the chapter 
on ‘The Reformation in the Slavic Lands,” is 
an account of Huss, in connection with the Coun- 
cil of Constance. The book contains many in- 
stances of similar carelessness of expression (for 
we cannot think them due to ignorance). On 
page 23 it is said that “at no time have the 
morals of the Papacy been at a lower ebb” than 
during the period of its establishment at Avi- 
gnon. There were worldly Popes during this 
period, but also saintly ones, and several of re- 
spectable character ; not one to compare in 
wickedness with those of the tenth century or 
the close of the fifteenth. 





Democracy in the Old World and the New. By 
the author of ‘The Suez Canal, the Eastern 


Question, and Abyssinia,’ ‘ Egypt, India, and 
the Colonies,’ etc. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1884. 


Mr, MATTHEW ARNOLD attaches so much im- 
portance to style as almost to place it before 
matter, and certainly in discussing abstract ques- 
tions it is very essential that the attention should 
not be diverted from ideas by the obscurity of 
the language in which they are conveyed. In 
this respect this book leaves much to be desired. 
In following its laborious progress, one is re- 
minded of nothing so much as the creaking and 
groaning of a heavily-loaded wagon over a rough 
road. When the reader is compelled to read 
twice nearly every other sentence in ‘order to 
find out what the words are intended to convey, 
he is apt to become impatient of the effort of 
following the train of thought also. It is the 
greater pity, in this instance, because the ideas 
are both logical and practical. The main point 


seems to be, and it has our most hearty con- 
currence, that democracy is really the greatest 
safeguard against Socialism. “The essence of So- 








that when the property or privileges of a rail- 
road corporation are threatened in the United 
States, the cry of Communism or Socialism is at 
once raised, and found to be a sufficient safe- 
guard. Even more than education, therefore 
(and asa corollary to it), savings banks, easy land 
transfer, and every other means of promoting 
and rewarding thrift, form the strongest of all 
guarantees for the stability of society. 

There is nothing more curious for those whose 
memories go beyond our civil war than to ob- 
serve, as they may constantly do, with what a 
bound that event lifted all American institutions 
into the region of respectful discussion by Euro- 
peans. The present writer indulges an enthusi- 
asm about our Supreme Court which is most 
gratifying to American pride. But the more 
precious a possession is, the more jealously the 
owner is likely to regard the dangers which 
threaten it. It cannot be denied that the weak- 
ening of executive and the preponderance of le- 
gislative power is one of the greatest dangers of 
our political future. But it is less obvious,though 
no less true, that here also lies the chief peril of 
our judicial system. Experience as well as the- 
ory is rapidly demonstrating that appointment of 
judges by the executive is the only safe method. 
In nearly all the States the politicians of the Le- 
gislatures have established the disastrous method 
of election, and while it is to be hoped that this 
will never be attempted under the general Gov- 
ernment, yet an executive completely subservient 
to the intrigues of a Congressional majority 
might produce results nearly or quite as bad. Ad- 
ministrative reform, therefore, which is looming 
up as the basis of a future new party, includes 
not only its direct and immediate objects, but 
the inestimable treasure of a pure and independ- 
ent judiciary, which, as our author well points 
out, is the strongest bulwark against Socialism 
and revolution. 





The Government of England. By Louise Creigh- 
ton. (Highways of History.) London: Riving- 
tons, 

It is not too much to say that for the political 

student the history of the English Government 

offers a more valuable field than any other in the 
world. From the time of the Heptarchy to this 
hour there has been a regular process of develop- 
ment, such as is nowhere else to be found, and 
the key to it appears in what Miss Creighton says 


-of William the Norman: ‘‘He maintained the local 


courts of the shire and the hundred while he 
established a strong central government. The 
combination of the strongest part of each system 
produced a new and vigorous growth, from 
which sprang our existing constitutional ma- 
chinery.” There may have been under despot- 








| isms more efficient administration, and in wild 
| and nomad tribes more complete local and indi- 
Modern po- | 


vidual liberty; but the combination of the two 
has never been equalled, and constitutes a most 
precious possession for all mankind. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the literature pertaining to it 
—the flood of histories, commentaries, and analy- 


kindred subject, and that no matter how much 
one may have studied it in detail, a bird’s-eye 
view from a new point is always welcome. The 
little volume before us, being one of a series, pro- 
fesses to give this as to the strictly political de- 
velopment. Of course, in such small compass 
only the barest outline can be drawn, and it 
would not mean much to one who approaches the 
subject without previous knowledge. But as 
such a reader is hardly likely to refer to it, one 
more experienced will find it useful as classifying 
events, dates,and reigns, and calling his attention 
to periods as to which he may need further in- 
formation. 





Hints to Our Boys. By Andrew James Syming- 
ton. Paisley: Alex. Gardner; New York: T, 
Y. Crowell & Co. 1884. 

Dr. LyMan ABBOTT’s praise of this little book, in 
his preface to the American edition, is discreetly 
indirect. He says the boys whom it would most 
profit will not read it, and he recommends their 
fathers to dole it out to them. And certainly the 
lad who needs to be told, as to his knife at table, 
to “always hold it by the handle,” cannot be 
trusted alone with the quotations from poets, 
statesmen, and moralists which Mr. Symington 
has here pitched together. Of even a brighter 
youth we should be tempted to say—considering 
the formless, illogical, inept construction of the 
book—that if morally he should gain somewhat 
by having read it, intellectually he would be 
worse off than before. As for the fathers, 
if we may judge by ourselves, the kind of 
“hints” they are in search of are such as they 
can place directly in the boy’s hands, without 
any intervention on their part. We give this 
hint without charge to Mr. Symington, and to 
all other incompetent writers who may be plan- 
ning a similar disappointment for parents. 





Notes and Essays on Shakespeare. By John W. 
Hales, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
in King’s College, London. London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1884. 

‘“*T am sure, sir,’ said a worthy inhabitant [of 

Stratford-on-Avon], showing ws,” Mr. Hales says, 

‘something or other supposed to be of Shakspe- 

rian interest—‘I am sure, sir, we ought to be 

much obliged to Mr. Shakspere for being born 
here, for I don’t know what we should have done 
without him.’” It is not only his birthplace that 

“drives a trade” in Shakspere ; many books, 

many volumes, large and small, have reason to be 

equally obliged to him. If this volume of re- 
prints from English reviews and journals falls 
into such a category, it redeems its obligations 
extremely well by the scholarly carefulness with 
which it treats its subject, or rather its subjects ; 
for they are as various as Shakspere’s genius, 
though they have not always a very close rela. 
tion with that genius. The essay on ‘‘ King Lear’ 
best “sustains” the volume, and may be read 

with interest ; though is there not something a 

little cold-blooded in teaching us to study “‘ King 

Lear” as “a strikingly faithful picture of the 

Celtic race,” as a play with “‘a certain histori- 

cal and a certain ethnological interest "—which is 

one of the purposes of the paper? But it must 
be confessed that any philosophic coldness is 
balanced by the rhetorical fervidness of Mr, 

Hales’s delineation of the characters of the play. 

The “ Porter in Macbeth ” is also a strictly Shak- 
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sperian study, and is carefully thought out and ex- 
pressed ; but, as with so much of Shakspere litera- 
ture, it is difficult not to feel that one has read it 
all before. Of the other three long essays, two 
of them are somewhat misnamed. ‘ Round- 
about Stratford-on-Avon in 1605” should be 
‘** Considerations on the Gunpowder Conspiracy ™; 
and ‘Chaucer and Shakspere” should be 
‘Chaucer and the other Masters of English 
Literature.” The paper “From Stratford to 
London” is a sufficiently interesting but some- 
what guide-book-like account of what Shakspere 
would see on that journey. 

The Notes—chiefly criticisms of Shaksperian 
labors, not of Shakspere himself—are too minute 
and technical in character to have any deep in- 
terest ; but they are of value to the student in 
providing him with information, and references, 
and quotations which are of more or less im- 
portance according to the point of view from 
which the reader considers them. The most en- 
tertaining, perhaps, is the one in which ‘the top 
of question” of Hamlet is explained by her 
neighbor’s description of Mrs. Poyser, who, he 
says, “‘keeps at the top o’ the talk like a fife.” 
Another passage worth quoting, if it were not 
too much involved in excellent but dry commen_ 
dations of Schmidt’s Lexicon, is on p. 181. It is 
about the range and changing choice of Shak- 
spere in his vocabulary, the ‘‘ unceasing move- 








ment” of his mind. And while examining how 
much the prose of other men is the foundation of 
Shakspere’s noblest poetry, Mr. Hales makes 
a happy application to Shakspere of Dryden's 
saying about Ben Jonson : ‘‘ He invades authors 
like a monarch, and what would be theft in 
other poets is only victory in him.” The last of 
these papers was written in 1881 (the first in 
1877). Weshall be glad if Mr. Hales is induced 
to publish another volume of continued later re- 
searches in this field, where no sincere work is 
worthless. 


The Citizen and the Neighbor ; or, Men’s Righits 
and Duties as They Live Together in Society. 
By Charles F. Dole. Boston: Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. 1884. 

THE purpose of this little manual is to set forth 

brief and simple statements, under separate head- 

ings, of the principal social and political prob- 
lems involved in our human existence. The 
fession of the author and the high moral tone of 
the essays point to its primary adaptation to the 
use of Sunday-schools, though he aims at a more 
general influence, and there is certainly no class 
of young persons for whom his book may not be 
found both practical and useful. What strikes 
us most forcibly is the incongruity between the 
text and the questions which are appended to 
each division. It is rather startling, after read- 


pro- 


ing the rather elementary propositions of the 
former, to be confronted with which 
have taxed the highest intellects: Does a mo 
narchy ever secure the 


inquiries 


proper 
ernment as well as arepublic / ¢ 


Purposes of gov 


‘an vou think of 


any way of levying taxes which would render 
cheating impossible * Do you think the world ts 
happier for having grown richer! Would there 
be fewer divorces if the guilty or faulty person 


could not Could anv harm 


marry again | com 
to a country from letting as many foreign emi 
grants come in as might choose to com 
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Rousselet. Translated by W. 
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By Louis 
T. Gordon. 
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A Boy's Experience in the Western Army dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. By M. M. 
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JULES LEVY, Lock Box 3, Koxbury, Mass 
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THE FIRST 


WHAT THE NATION SAYS: 

“ Le Francais, published Ye at Roxbury, Mass., 
by M. Jules Lévy, is by all odds the best educational 
French journal ever attempted in this country. 
cannot too strongly recommend it as an adjunct 
wherever French is taught. Not less than one copy 
should be taken in every school having classes in ¢ 
language. Le Francais will not ouly assist in master- 
ing idioms ana pronunciation, but, thanks to the edi- 
tor’ scultivard sense for selection, in forming the taste 
ofthe learner.’ 


(* TALOGUE NO. 77 OF CHEAP AND 
VALUABLE BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, includ- 
ing many long sets for Libraries, and many scarce, curi 
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| Speeches, Arguments, and 
Miscellaneous Papers 
OF 
DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 
Edited by A. P. Sprague. 


“The selection embraces arguments made in 
court on great constitutional questions, produc- 
tions relating to state and international law re- 
form, and eddvemes and papers on political ques- 
tions, miscellaneous subjects, ete. It is ae to 
say that a more valeaiile presentation of the 
principles and progress of codification and law 
reform is nowhere to be found, while the discus- 
sion of important topics of general jurisprudence 
and legal ethics must prove as instructive as inte- 
resting to both lay and professional readers.” 
N. Y. Herald. 


Two volumes, 8vo, buckram. Price, $6. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New York 





27 & 29 W. 
Headquarters for School 
and College Text-Books. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS make a specialty of 
supplying schools and students with everything 
required in the way of text-books and stationery 
Books not in stock promptly obtained to onier. 

*,* Send for their New General Educational 
Catalogue, which gives the prices of all text- 
books in use. 

Circulars of the best schools forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


23d St. 


27 & 29 West 23d Street. 
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A TREATISE ON CITIZEN- 
ship by Birth and by Naturalization. Ry Alexander 
Sva, cloth, 1.50 


Porter Morse, of W ashington, D.C 
net ; sheep, #4 net. 
“ A valuable contribution to both International law and 
municipal law."— American Law Review. 

“ A lawyer's treatise on citizenship in its legal aspects, 
rather more vigorously and attractively written than the 
average of law books, and full and f enc in mate 
rial to be useful not only to the practitioner, but also to 
the Congressman and the lecturer or writer on the ques 
tions of the day."— The New lork Times. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


scribner’s Sons. €1.00 
Evans, Dr. T W.) The Memoirs of Helurteh Hetme, with 
an Introductory Essay Londo George Hell & Ss 
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Foreign Art 


ORIGINAL WATER COLORS. 
Carefully selected, and sent directly from the Studios of 
European Artists of high repute 

IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
From the works of Old and New Masters 


xiving age 


Frames of all kinds. Carved and Inlaid Frames 


a specialty. 
HOUSEHOLD ART ROOMS, 
j 24 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO (Up Stairs) 


{ *: TICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the = two volumes of the paper, 

|} Bow very searce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price 

HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
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Recent Important Publications. 


: ) ) a . 
(. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 

7. A HISTORY OE THE THIRTY 


Years’ War. By ANTON GINDELY, Professor of 
German History in the University of Prague. 
Translated by Andrew Ten Brook, recently 
Professor of Mental Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, $4. 

“Should be approved by the public and private 
libraries and students of history. It is the best 
work that they now can procure.”— Bulletin, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Il, THE UNITY OF NATURE. By the 
DUKE OF ARGYLL,author of the ‘Reign of Law,’ 
ete. Authorized American Edition. Popular 
edition, 12mo, cloth. $1 50, 

“To all scholars and students of the fundamental 
truth of the universe, this work will be found pro- 
fitably suggestive, if not convincing.”—N. E. 
Journal of Education, Boston. 

Ill, SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
WAGES. The History of English Labor. 
(1250-1883.) By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, 
M.P. 2d Edition. 8vo, cloth. $3 00, 

“This is a most valuable book. ‘ Every 
well-wisher of his country, certainly every work- 
ing man, should read it.”.— Post, Hartford. 

lV. THE BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS. 
ASTUDY OF GENESIS, With a General Intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch. By the RgEv. R. 
HreBeR NEWTON. 16mo, cloth, $1 00; paper, 
40 cents. 

“Is well worth reading, as containing a complete 
popular exposition of the Pentateuch regarded as 
a collection of facts, legends, and stories of un- 
known writers.”’— Eagle, Brooklyn. 

V. THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE BI- 
BLE. By the Rev. R. HEBER NEWTON. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“Dr. Newton may well rejoice that he has been 
— to be one of the humble instruments in 

wringing out clearly to this generation the accumu- 

lating truth of God that has made life worth living 
in all ages.”’—Herald, Boston. 

VI. THE DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA 
TO THE YEAR 1525. By ARTHUR JAMES 
WEISE. 8vo, cloth, with maps, $4 50. 

“It is not often the reader will find a history 
more charmingly written. It isa work of patient 
research, and the valuable facts of its chapters 
attest the rare good judgment and scholarly ac- 
quirements of the author.”’—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
VII. THE FRANCOAMERICAN COOK- 

ERY BOOK; or, HOW TO LIVE WELL AND 
WISELY EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. By 
Feurx J. Déuike, Caterer to the New York 
Club. Large 8vo, $4 00. 

“The book is exceptionally well printed and 
well arranged, and in its general completeness is 
infinitely beyond any other work on the culinary 
art with which we are familiar.’’—Advertiser, 
Boston. 

IN THE NEW PLUTARCH SERIES. 

VI. THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Col. C. B. 
BRACKENBURY. 2d edition, 12mo, cloth, with 
maps, $1 00. 

“It has a clearness and directness all its own, 
and may be accepted as a concise and graphic 
story, of much merit."’--Commonwealth, Boston. 
1X. THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EU- 

rope. A Series of Essays by Kepresentative Eu- 
ropean Women on the Status and Progress of 
Woman’s Work in connection with the Suffrage, 
Education, Medicine, and Industrial Pursuits. 
Edited by THEODORE STANTON. 8vo, cloth, 
$3 00, 

“It is the finest book published in the interest of 
women, not only because of the eminence of the 
authors, but for the excellence of their work. 
What will add to the interest is that the field covers 
nearly the civilized globe aside from the United 
States.”’-—Tribune, New York, 

IN THE TRANSATLANTIC SERIES. 

X. THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. A Novel. 
By OSWALD CRAWFORD. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1 00, 

“This big-little book is like a conjuror’s bottle, 
there is a sip of something for everyb« .° na 
The talk is excellent, so that we know the talkers, 
and make mental portraits of them.’’—Spectator, 
London, 


*,* Putnam's New Catalogue sent on application. 





THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


THE MEISTERSCH AFT SYSTEM 


By Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


A wonderfully simple and§practical method, enabling any one to learn, with scarcely any effort, 


to speak fluently and correctly 


SPANISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 


Pupils learn to speak from the very first lesson in long and connected sentences. 
All exercises corrected and all difficulties explained free of charge. 


ciation given. 


Exact pronun- 
Ten weeks’ study 


sufficient for entire mastery of every-day and business conversations. 
From the Nation, New York: “ This is, without doubt, the best system yet devised for learning to speak a foreign 


language in a short time.” 


Send $5.00 for books in each language. with privilege of answers to all questions and correction of exercises. 
nguage. 


Sample copies, Part I, 25 cents each 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


OFFICE OF THE | 


Atlantc Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1884. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1883. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 
“ry, 1883, to 31st December, 1883 


be 


$4,168,953 10 


ZDjy > UBBB. ec eee cece eeeeeceeeeeneenees 1,539,232 53 
lal = — 
"Sey, II i554. 5 saaneacced $5,708,185 63 | 
20, “tes ,. ———— 
Premiu. 2 “Ain, “m Ist January, 
— tos i aS $4,260,428 93 | 
es du Os 
Us ccccaccess ES .,901,042 38 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- bs 
PCNSES........0 $850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank. and other Stocks.............. $8,666,795 00 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,956,500 00 | 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ee ree 425,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 1,588,306 79 
Cenath fim TRAM, ...00c0c ccccccccccsscccccccsccsce 335,710 68 
ive adnticasitccsnaienesestncd isicelenabideline $12,972,312 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
31st December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Royal Phelps, 
Charles Dennis, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Cc. A. Hand, Wm. H. Macy, 
Chas. D. Leverich, Chas. H. Russell, 
William Bryce, James Low, 
William H. Fogg, David Lane, 

T. B. Coddington, G. W. Burnham, 
Horace K.Thurber A. A, Raven, 
William Degroot, Wm. Sturgis, 
John L, Riker, Benj. H. Field, 
N. Denton Smith. Josiah O. Low, 


Wm. E. Dodge, 
J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 


George Bliss, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
John D. Hewlett, 
William H. Webb, 
Chas. P. Burdett, 
Horace Gray, 

E. W. Corlies, 
John Elliott, 
Adolph Lemoyne 
Robt. B. Minturn, 
Chas. H. Marshall, 


J. D. Jones, 











Programmes of the work proposed in the Uni- 
versity and Collegiate courses for the next aca- 
demic year will be sent on application. | 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NOVELS. 
Uniform Edition, new dies, each $1.50. 


CUDJO’S CAVE. 
Secretary Chase said of it: “‘I could not help reading it; 
it interested and impressed me profoundly.” 
THE THREE SCOUTS. 
A Story of the war between the States, recalling many 
memories of by-gone days. 
THE DRUMMER BOY. 
A Story of Burnside’s Expedition, and characterized by 
stirring movement. 
MARTIN MERIVALE: HIS X MARK. 
A tale that is strong in humor, of tender pathos, and of 
interest unabated. 
NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD. 
A story of New England, depicting the horrors of the 
infamous Fugitive Slave Act. 
COUPON BONDS, and other Stories. 
The title may is undoubtedly the author’s most popular 
short story. The others teem with mirthful features. 
NEIGHBOR'S WIVES. 
Describing the mishaps of gossiping neighbors. Espe- 


cially enjoyed by male readers. 


In Press : 


FARNELL’S FOLLY. 
The author's latest, and dealing solely with the whims 
of modern society. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston. 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Nos, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850 
President, HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE, 
Actuary. 3. N. STEBBINS. 


From the Home Journal. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-established 
7 £ ves evidence of the sound financial condi- 
tion and increasing pesopertey of this institutio:. Its 
income for the vear 1883 was $2,080,729; its disburse- 
ments, $1,475,178.31—leaving a balance of nearly eleven 
millions of gross assets. Deducting for claims not yet 
due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on 
existing policies, etc., there remains a surplus of nearly 
two and a qu?rter millions. The increase in its net 
assets over last year is $250,000. 











JAMES WHITELY. Harry C. LoGas. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD C. Eyre. Henry H. DopGe, Washington, D. C. 
Ww. R. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 


RINCE & WHITELY, 


No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
§ 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 539 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of jlroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


A P. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. ; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for ene | and other Corporations in pay- 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 

tailway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 
DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


( New YorK StTocK EXCHANGE. 
Members } pyi_aDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Brown. BROTHERS & CO,, 
59 WALL STREET, 


IssvE COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
x guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. " 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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